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ABSTRACT * . ^ • 

This Bonograph sujea^rizes the thoughts, bpiiiions, and 
ex^periences of the. participants in the first three seainars of a 
series of thirty-lihree sponsored by OSOE":? Office of Career Education 
on the subject of collaboration in career education for grades K-12« 
After an explanation of the tern "collaboration** in the intlroduction, 
the expected learner . benefits, froa .collaborative career education are 
outlined as veil as the advantages for both educators and the 
business/labor/industry coanunity« Two aajor probleas ar^ then 
ideiStified: the private sector's refusal to recognize and accept 
responsibility in career eduQation and the educators" refusal to 
allow the private sector to participate in operational policyaaking. 

^ Next, suggestions are proposed for initiating a coaaunity 
collaborative career ejlucation effort, and discussion is devoted to 

'the Bailor actions required: (1) securing coaaitaent f^roa top 
conaunity leaders and the coanunity in general, (2) Activating 
teachers to learn about and Use coaaunity resourcesi (3) sustaining 
the collaborative effort through a coBaunity educa'^ion/work council 
and a collaboration coordinator, (U) financing the council 'e 
operations and coordinator's position/ and (5) obtaining policy o 
support" stateaents froa leading business, labor, /and industrial^ 
organizatioas. Brief descriptions are included of collaborative 
efforts already underway by eleven coaaunity-balBed org^i^i^tiobs and 
by the fifteen local career education coordinators who attended the 
third seminar. The two appendixes contain lists of the seainar r 

^part:ici pants and of the ninety-four issues raised by thea. (EL6)^ 

Reproductions supplied by EDBS are "the best that can be aade * 
♦ ' . froa the original docuaent:. * 
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PREFACE 

> 

. buring ^971^78^ USOE's Office of Career Education, under contract with 
^ Inter^America 'Research Associates, conducted 33 two-day seminars (called 
^*mirdrConfcrences") on the general subject ^of ''Collaboration in Career 
Education/* Each seminar limited Jo not less than 12 nor more than 16 
- persons. The purpose of each seminar "was^to'provide examples of successful 
practices, advice, and suggestions to OSOE's Office jof Career Education helpful 
in fulfilling its' continuing mission to provide conceptual clariflcation for career 
'Education. ^ ' . 

The results of the first three of those- seminars form the contents of this 
monograph. The first two seminars were called **conceptualizer conferences** as 
opposed to "practitioner conferencesV a^d were thus a^med relatively more at 
accumulating conceptual thoughts than providing examples of actual practices. 
The third seminar had, as participants, IS "pra^itioners"^ in career education 
representing 16 lo^l cornmunities where considerable collaborative fction has 
already begun^ Wfiej^i.the thoughts of **pracfitioners'' from the thir^l seminar 
were examinra, as'<represented by the seminar nt>tes, it seemed evident that as 
much* conceptXializatfoh had taken place* there as in the previous **c6nceptu- 
* alizcr** conferences. Thus, all three sets of seminar notes are combined here. 

The lists of persons participating in these three seminars appears as an 
appendix to this monograplh. It can be seen that both education and the 
J>u$iness/]abor/industry community were represented by participants, EMscus- 
s^bn was frank ajicT spirited in each senimar— much nwre so than is apparent by 
the narrative Summary that forrns the content of this monograph.' Lirnited 
copies of the complete "mini-conference*' notes which I took and on wfuch 
this monograph is based are available from USOE's Office of Career Educatioiir' 

The concept of collaboration in career education was purposely ^mited in 
these seminary in two very major ways. Firsts no attempt was made to consider 
the entire community (and especially parents) as partners in career education 
collaborative efforts. Instead, prime concentratioQ was placed on the business/ 
labor/industry community as collaborative partners with education. In addition 
to parents^ there is a wide range of community human services efforts that 
'should be, -considered in a^ complete discussion of the topic. Second, the«e 
discussions were purposely focused primarily on thfe K-12 levels of education 
rathef than also encompassing postsecondary education* This, too, was 
purposeful in Jthat, to consider all ^of education would have made this initial 
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Utk too lafge. Readqrt should recognize both of these serious Umltations 
which* when the total topic of career education is considered, will have to be 
corrected. 

At various points In the monograph. I have inserted some of my own 
Ihlnklng on tte subject. By and large, however, the contents of this monograph 
can be viewed as representing new knowledge that I acamed from the 
participants themselves. Since attempts were made to Include consensus 
Judgments, no indi^dual seminar parti«;ipant can be held accountable for thc^ 
contents of this monograph. Yet. in a very real sense, each can be considered a 
co-author. 

The Hst of seminar participants appearing as Appendix A may. to some 
readers, prove to be a more valuable source of new knowledge than the 
contents oC the monograph itself. So, too, may the complete lists of issues 
generated by seminar participants as recorded in Appendix B. 1 want here to 
express my personal thanks and appreciation to each seminar participant. 
Without exception, each made valuable contributions to the contents of this 
monograph. ' " 

Finally I want to acknowledge the very great assistance given me by OE*s 
* contractor fqr this project, INT^AMERICA RESEARCH ASSOCIATES. The, 

contributions of Dr. WUliam MernHs, Southern Illinois University-Edwardsville 

(who serveji as consultant to INTERAM ERICA) in supplying me with process 
'notes for each of these seminars was invaluable. So, too, was the fine 

organizational and logistical work performed by Dr. Brady Fletcher and Ms. 

Odie Esparza of the INTERAMERICA staff. Without their help, this document 

could not have been produced. ^ , ' 

Kenneth B. Hoy t. Director 
^ Office of Career Education - 

* • U.S. Office of Education 



Introduction 

. here at « process involving shared commitment, responsibility. ai}d authority 
between the formal system of education and various segments of the broader 
community for meeting identined learner needs. The basic assumptions 
inherent in the concept of collaboration include : 

J. The term "education" includes much more than "schooling." Many 
learning opportunities for students exist in the broader community over 
and beyond those found in the formal system of "schooling." 

2. It Would be inefficient to try and impossible to succeed in an attempt to 
incorporate all community learning resources for students within nhe 
formal system of education; i.e.. "schooling." 

3. The educational needs of today's students cannot be adequately met by 

formal system of education alone. To meet these needs demands that 
the learning resources of the broader community also be utilized. 

4. The prime concern must center around the extent to which learner needs 
are met, not on which aspect of the community receives "credit" for 
meeting them. ^ 

5. Learners will profit most if various ;kinds of community learning 
resources are coordinated with those of the formal education system in 
ways that enhance and expand the variety and quality of teaming 
opportunities for each individual. 

6. Various forms of community learning resources can best help learners if 
they join forces, rather than compete, with the formal system of 
education. Our common concern for students should be sufficient 
motivation for doing so. 

These assumptions hold implications for educational change, and for 
changing relationships between the formal education system and the broader 
community, that extend far beyond career education.* To those who embrace 
the concept of collaboration, career education can be viewed as a vehicle for 
use in implementing that concept. To career education advocates, the concept 



. n example of such implications can be seen in. the Cultural Education 

CoUaOorative of Boston. Massachusetts that, involves the use of such community learning 
museums, art galleries, and the theatre to supplement student learning in 
unocrstandmg and appreciating music, art. and culture. ' 
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of collabomtlon it ft batic, bedrock ncccitity required for the mcccii of career 
•ducatton. Stated another way, the concept of collabomtion could be endoracd 
and implemented In American education without necessarily endorsing career 
education. Carcdr education, on'the other hand, cannot be truly implemented 
until and unless the concept of .collaboration Is accepted. 



: Of all the implications for basic educational change inherent iii career 
education, none looms larger than implications related to the concept of 
•collaboration. This monograph discusses the concept of collaboration as It 
applies to career education. Readers should be aware of further implications 
for edu<|ational change as they read this monograph. 

One further preliminary point must be made; namely, to recognize the need 
for learning resources over and beyond those available through the formal 
education system is, in no way, an Indictment of the cdpcation system itself. 
On the contrary, the concept of collaboration rests on a basic sense of 
confidence and trust in the past, present, and future contributions of the 
formal education system. It seeks to strengthen, not to weaken, the 
effectiveness of the system. 

Learner Outcomes for Collaboration in Career Education 

Why is collaboration needed? What is collaboration in career education 
expected to accomplish? It is essential that initial answers, to questions such as 
these be given in terms of learner outcomes. First priority must be placed on 
benefits accruing to students as a result of a community collaborative effort 
with the formal education system. 

Students exposed to adult workers, other than educators;, and to the 
physical resources of. the occupational society itself, can, if this^fort is carried 
out in a proper and appropriate manner, be expected to «c^ve the following 
benefits: 

1 . A better understanding of the interdependetice of occupations. 
2 A more diversified set of ojjportunities for carepr exploration; - 
3. Improved attitudes toward work as a valuable part of socicrty . 

ft A 

- 4. A better understanding and appreciation of relationships between* work 
and total lifestyle patterns. ' ^ ^ 

5. Improved ability to communicate effectively with adult work^f^ 

6. An Increased motivation to learn subject matter taught in schools. 

7 
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> 7. A mor« complete and reallitic ^underttaj^ng of hpw a buslneti 
organization operates. 

8. An increased understanding and appreciation of the private enterprise 
systeni. . 

9. A better understanding of ways In which their personal skills and 
abilities relate to the community's need for workers. 

10. better understanding ,bf the concept of competition in the labor 
market and stimulation compete for jobs in the labor market . 

1 1. A better understanding of the variety of career paths followed by adult 
workers during their working life. 

12. An opportunity to u% adult workers as role models for career 
decisionmaking. 

In each of these ways, students who have been exposed to a collaborative 
career education effort can be cx{>ected to benefit more than students who- 
hav<;^not. When these 12 student benefits are viewed in a global perspective, it 
can be seen lhat, basically, they amount to: (a) an increased realism regarding 
understanding of the occupational society; and (b) an increased motivation to 
prepare for and participate actively in the occupational society. 

Hopefully, few will argue that such benefits are not desirable ones to seek 
for students. Many more are apt to contend that such benefits can and do 
accrue to students now through the efforts of educators alone and that a 
community collaborative effort is unnecessary in order for this to happen. The 
basic contention here is that the quality of such benefits ran be greatly 
improved through a collaborative* effort- While yet to be proven through 
experimental investigation, this contention is certain!)^ susceptible to testing 
through research. 

Process Outcomes for Collaborati<m in Career Education 

* Ideally^ one would think that the need to provide students the kinds of 
benefits listed above should serve as sufflcient motivation for both educators 
and mernbers of the business/labor/industry community to work together in a 
collaborative career education effort. Unfort^ina^ely, in the *Veal woYld,^^ the 
prospects of such student benefits must, fw many, be coupled with an answer 
to the "What's in it for me?'* t>j|>e of question. Here, a brief summary of 
advantages of collaboration in career education for both educators and for the 
business/labor/industry' community will be presented. 



A coiuinunity collftboriillve career educi^tion ^ftott can be expected lo 
provide the following poleiulal beneftti to educators:' 

. 1. Ibcreased effective^nett of students Jn making the transition from school 
to work may result in greater community support for education. 



2. Working with the community can help education J>etter understand and 
* respond to community needs. \. 

3. A collaborative career education effort can help meniben of the broader 
community gain a greater understanding an,d appreciation of the 
problems educators face. ^ 

4. A cojlaborativc career education effort can increase public under- 
standing, acceptance, and endorsement of the goals of education. 

5. Using community resources in a coUaborqtive effort cart help educatidtl 
increase its effectiveness without asking for large budget increases. 

6. Increased understanding of the occupational society giUned, through a^ 
collaborative effort will provide educators with knowledge and insights 
useful in better motivating students to learn* * 

■ 

7* The use of community resources, * through a collaborative career 
education effort, can provide variety irt the teachihg/leaming process 
thus making teaching more meaningful to teachers *-and learning more 
meaningful to students. 

» 8* A community collaborative career education effort can provide- those 

educators desiring to become employed in the busin^/labor/indiiistry 
community with knowledge and contacts that will be helpful to them^ 

A community collaborative career education effort can be expected tp 
provide the following potential benefits to the business/labor/industry com- 
munity: ' ' \ 

^^1 . A reduction in alienation of educators toward the nature and goals of the 
7^ business/labor/industry community. 

2. An increase in the quality of youth^seeking to enter the occupational 
societyr^ » 

\y 3* Public relations benefits through helping both educators and students 
^ ) better understand the social need and desirability for your business. 
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4. OpportufUUM for Um buaineM/labor/lnduttry community to tell Ititlde 
orUw itory without the mMMfe being "filtered" through educator* who 
themaalvm do not understand the private enterprfse lyitem. 

5. The potential coit ben^flt^atloa resulting from protpcctk of fewer 

achoo^-alliima ted youth , uhemplcyed dropouti. ntalntenance coati for 
Juvenile delinquents, etc. makes a collaborative career education effort a 
good Investment for busineu and industry. 

6. A career education collaborative effort is a good means of encouraging 
^ " ^ volunteerism aimed at bettering lifestyles of employees. 

A collaborative career ecHication effort can hetp a given buiinesi get Its 
meaiage acrots to teachers and students whereas, without this* dlfflcul- 
ties in gaining entrance to schools are oftctii encountered.- 

8. Youth are future voters, stockholders* and employees. Its good business 
to pay attention to Ihem. 

9. A collaborative career education effort makes the expertise of educators 
available to industry for su<;h purposes as: 

a. Assisting in career planning program efforts 

b. Developing internal career paths for cmjrfoyccs 

c. Recruiting youth to meet EEO and affirmative action needs 

d. Sharing new educational technology 

e. Providing lifelong education programs for employees 

There is» of course, no automatic assurance that any of these potential 
benefits will accrue to either education or to the business/labor/industry 
community. Realization of these potential benefits will depend heavily on the 
amount of expertise, the variety of resources, and the degree to whi^ all 
parties involved are willing to trust, respect* and utUize the expertise of others. 
More than anything, it will depend on the extent to which educators and 
members of the broader community are willing -lo dedicate themselMbs to 
attaining the learner outcomes^f collaboration outlined in the preceding 
section. As with most other societal problems, those who gain most will be 
those whoigive most. 

CoUabontion in Career Education : The Basic Problems 

' . - f- 

The preceding discussion has, hopefully, set the stage for identifying the 
two major problems to be solved if a successful career ecfucation collaborative 

5 



•fToft It to take plfto*. hV#. both probltmi will b« idenlilWd and briefly 
diicuiMd. SuccMdlng porliont of thl& monograph will expand on ptutiont ol 
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Idaalittic tundpolnt. caraer education advocate*.* in docijm*>»i» tuch ai the OH 
monograph A PRIMER FOR CAR^feER EDUCATION, have contended ^hat the 
buttneta/labor/lnduttry community niufl;^ccept part of the reiponilbllltyJ for 
preparing youth for work In today's ^odieiy. Such documcntt have lought to 
make aure th^bualneii/labor/lnduitry co(ntM»»nlty receives some of the credit If 
Uili goal li reached and »ome of tt^ blanie if It isn't. This kind of f;arecr 
educatton idealltm hasn't, to date. bc«n widely *cceptcd by the butlhess/labor/ 
Industry community. It hat. in fact, often »v»«*n resisted and rO^ected. 

The arguments of those business/labor/industry persons rejecting the career 
education "idealistic** posiTlon seem to run like this: 

*«Pteparing youth for work is the responsibility of the formal education 
system. The business/labor industry community has a vital Interest In the 
success of education in meeting this responsibility. Much crilicltm is due 
education now because of its lack of wilUngness and/or ability to adequately 
prepare youth for productive, employment^ The buslness/la^pr/iivlustry 
community is willing to help education meet its respoNjsibllltles here but the 
retpontibllity Itself remains with Khe education system, not with the 
busii»eta/labor /industry community. If education desires this help, it must 
tell the buslness/labor/lndustry community exactly what it wants it to do. 
for how long, an^t what cost. The business/labor/ industry conununlty will 
thei^be able to respond in a specific fashion." 

The problem here, of course, is >art of the more generic pn^lem faced by 
the bilsincss/laboT industry community today in meeting wh^t some have 
caUcd the "•tx.ial responsibility of the private sector." The extent to which 
such responsibiUty is accepted will obviously influence such basic factors as 
corporate profits, ^(bvidends to stockholders, and, in the case of public utUities. 
rate juttifWaUoo statcrhcjits made to regulatory bodies. That is, acceptance of 
such rcspofvsibility involves spending money. Such decisions obviously must be 
made at the hi^cst levels of management. Part of the-opcrational problem 
facing those who wish to iniplement collaboration in career education is that, 
at »wch lop levels, the Wrm "career education" has not yet generally surfaced, 
most notable exception to this generalization is found in the General 
Motors Corporation where a corpbrate policy on ^reer education is in 
existence.) . ^ 
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lXH?t the htiiltirim/taNir/lniln^iry Lotnftitiiiicy rrwlty httvc » **M>clrtl cnti 
MTlence'*'' I^Uucalori filletuling ttic ihrrc if^nUnart on which the? cnfiicnti oi thu 
imiiiogfuph mr hAicd icitiicci to aimwc^r i|uc»tiiiti, ' Sefiiiiiar 

[mrttcipttiiti Irum the huftincts/bhoi/tmluntr'y cnr^uiitiiy tctuicil"^ to tiiuwrr 
**Yea.** Seminar pttrikl|>unl« «ccntc*il to *t|trcc lltui, t( i /<//<//if *r«i//4Mi nivi>lvin|i 
'P^^wr iii^^pfuncr r^rrry is (oika ui at the ^ iunmunitv Tt^vcT^ it nuy 

very well liiivr tt» J>c initiatcJ by nu^pvtiitit^n tvtwcen top executives Troni the 
htt4lnc»&/lstboryiiuhi5irtv coininuintv ;uul Ironi eihicatttMi .it the fullonat ;uut/tu 
ICilcrat level. It \\ obvu>u?i that, to ilate, tlil» hat not yet oiiuriett. rhereloie.it 
rctnain?! in ilonht wtuMher or not tln^t nuitot problem will be Milved 

Prtibicm 2 Tn wiiiit rximl nrr ^ilucatciM williiiK ^hmwv rrfip€in«lbility jmd 
authtiriry U^t prrparlnft »tudrnl« f«ir work with ihc bu!«inc-M/l«bor/lndusi(ry 
comitiunlty? I ilucat*>i\ liavc. in general, ap[^;4teit 40 jicept tin* concept oT 
c«>llaboration phltosnphically but not i)|H:ralti>fKillv Tlie general attitude %eenu 
to be expre*%ed In statements nucIi these 

**We in eilucatiiMi badly need (he help am! is\isiance ot the brtiader 
comnuiiuty in preparni)* \iMiih lot work Wc are grateful and appreciative 
wheti the business/Jab*>r/nuIustr> conununity is wilUng oiMrn Hp its 
facilities and proviik' s*>me of its }XTNLinnej t<» help i\s witti.lhis task. All 
basic policy decisnuis« tu^w^vci. rtuisr remain ^^^\h the local board of 
educatHHK We arc wdhn|! lo lislen to ailvice and suj^^esimns fri>in the ^ 
busirKTss/labor / mdustry conmiumty . but we are m*! willing to allow them to 
partick>ate as policvntakcr^ *' 

Tw4> tm|H>rtanl (Hunts, made by particifxinis m the third seminar, must be 
considered here, namely (a) **Pohcy m;ikmg*' must be considered at both \h€^ 
philosophical and at operational le^ls.and(b> there is a dit^^rcncein meaning 
between tlu^'terms "pwtictpatmg m t>*>licy makjn^" and **maKing policy/* 

Nt> semmar inemlx^r ar>:ued m fiivor ot tjkin>! rcsponsibihiy tt>r making* the 
kinds i>f 'bri>ad, philosophical fit>liCics that determine the goals, pufposcl, and 
basic structure ot education away trom h^cal b*>ard-s of education. School 
board n^embers have an inescapable legal/obligation to make such ^policies, 
-Fducatiors employetl by schc>ol ^^arcLs are obligated to administer schot>l board 
,pidio«. In di>ing s*>, hi>wcvcr, tht>SJe/esi>onsible l\>r tmplciTienting sciunil board 
pi^ltcy are themselves faced with making operational t^ilicies. Such* operation^ 
polici« are increasingly? based i>n expertise required tor attaining specific 
Icarnef^it comes as wc nuwc from the level of the superintendent of sch(H>ls to 
the level of the classrcx>m teacher. The making of operational policy permeates 
the entire educatii>n system. It. is both influenced by and influences broad 
philoKophicaTpoIicies made hy school boards. 
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At the program level* there are many ope rationi|l policies that cq,uld aftdy 
should be made utilizing the joint expertise of iducatoni and of participants^ 
from, tite ^ broader ^pmmuni^. Example! of^stfch operational poUcy que^oi|S 
include: (a) Should Work experience for students be 4>aid or unpaid? (b> What 
should ycAi^ls^ when they make alplapt visitf {cXShould work expeHence be 
^rpductive5brf^mployeis? (d) What should youth know abOlrt^ the way a 
compuiy ojeniites? and (e) In what waya'are suBjects taught in schools related 
to vt^ika empl6yees,>^e performing? UiftU' and unless the bJsiness/Iabor/ 
.industry community . participator actively ^th educators irf answering such - 
operational pollQrmaking questiieis. they, cant' in no way, be held accountable 
for results obtained from application of ^ch policies in a career education 
effort. Withotit joint accountability rcbUaboration does not truly exist. 

T^ere are, of c^&oe^ no hard, clear distinctions 'to be universally applied 
bejtween what is ''^^fti^al' poHc^" and "philosophical policy.*: Distincftons 
are rnade at' the-lo^^levej depending on'* the' cctfnposition of the school ^o&rd, 
the qualities oT educators, aitd the degree of trust an^ confidence placed in 
educators by. school board members. Similarly, no clear or hard lif{ps can be 
d^wn between "participatlhg "in^Upym'aldng** and "making policy^" School 
*bOard policies arc 'flexible.- rather ^han rigi'd, in nature and are subject tp change 
from" school board meeting to school/board meeting. Cominunity representa- 
tives—especially those conridered*" to, be comrnunity lea'ders— can and , do 
influence school board polices on a regular basis. That is not. to say such 
community leaders actually makes Such policies because, of course, they do not. 

* Seminar members pointed out that, in_a very real, sense, school bo^d 
poHcies do reflect community concerns in that school board members are 
elected by and so represent the broader community; While obviously true, this 
begs the question of whether or not comnx.unity leaders, should seek to 
influence schoql board members to adopt such broad philosophical policies as 
-those that commit' the school d^tem to increasing it* emphasis on preparing 
students for work or the extent tp which the community itself is to be 
regarded as a learning resource for students. 

■ In sumip,ary, seminar members argued for : (a) irivolving the broader 
community in operational policymaking for career education; and (b) 
encouraging thef broader community, to participate in actions aimed at 
influencing school board poli^ies^ that endorse and support career education. 

We . turn now to suggestions of seminar participants for moving in positive 
directions toward Effective career education collaborative efforts. 
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SuggMtioiis for Getting Started in a Community Collaborative Career 
Education- Eff ok ' 

* * 

Participants in both tAe secoifd and third seminars spent a considerable 
amount of time. discussing the tjuestioo^ of how a truly collaborative careec 
education effort can be. initiated.' There was general, bui^r froin unanlmibUs 
consensus, that the initiative can originate in any part of thf tommunity— i.e., 
that it need not always originate from the edtro^tion system. This view'was 
championed most vigorously by educators in^he seminars, l^articipants from 
the bi|siness/labor/industry community tended to feel it preferable, if ^ not 
essentia], fjtiat the initiative shoufd come from the education systeni. A 
summary of other steps essentlsd in starting such an effort on w^ch apparent 
consensus was reached included: 

1: Secure agreement among both educators and leaders from the business/ 
\ labor/industry community .that preparing students for work is .a 
community responsibility extending beyond the edii^ation system itself. 

0-0' 

2, Identify all possible community resources that might be brought to bear 
^on solving the problem. " ^ 

3. Ask the education system to - coordinate its internal resources in ways 
that specify the kinds and amount of help neQded from the broader^ 
community. , . » 

. 4. Arrive at some common understandings regarding conditions (including 
restrictions) under which various segments of the community can and 
should work together. 

5. Formulate an initial action plan calling for specific roles and functions 
for various segments of the community. 

6. Either utilize, a Q^mmunity Career Education Action Council-establishecl 
by the local board of education or establish a Community Education/ 
Work Council and charge that body with responsibility for establishing 
and implementing operational policies for the action plan. 

7. Appoint one person responsible for implementing the plan— preferably, 
but nc/t necessarily i soraeone from the education system; 

8. Put the plan into operation. 

9- Evaluate the effectiveness of the* effort, report back to all participants, 
and revise the plan accordingly* ^ -x 



Obviously, it is much easier to formulate a list of Action steps than it is to 
follow through. Th» next several sectiofis summarize recommendations of 
semihar pisrtici^i^ts witfi reference to several of th^e action steps. 

Securii^ Cojhmunity Commitment for a Collaborative Career - 
Education ^tfort >^ <- 

• ' . ^ . * . , ■ ■• . ■•' . 

The prime begirming point, emphasized by par^cipants in both the second 
and thir'd seminars; mus#(^ id^nUfication of a i^outh problem that both the 
education syste^i and the brp&er cpiKjmunity seeas: (a) very important; (b) 
one they can "help solve; aiid one for which they hrfve some definite 
responsibility. This general,fi>rinciple was seen as appropriate to any education/ 
community collaborativcyjfeffort. Examples of possible problems inentioned by 
participants that nright^^ossibly form the basis for such efforts include: (1) 
migrant youth in th^Sommunity ; (2) put-of-school, out-of-work youth; (3> 
youth use^' of drugs; stereotyping as a community influence; (5)^outh need 
for citizenship development; and, of course, (6) youth need to prepare for and 
"actually enter the occupational society. 

•Of such possible problems, participants generally felt strongly that the 
problem of.^**Needed Changes in Education as Preparation for Work*' was one 
that couid, perhaps, most easily be Used to generate a community /education 
collaborative "effort. Such a problem topic would, in addition to career 
education, obviously include both vocational edCication and such programs a? 
theT^outh Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 CYEDPA). In 
spite of the fact that such a problem topic would necessitate considerable time 
to' ejcplain differences between career education and vocational education, 
participants seemed general^^^o^agree this would Wj? referable to attempting 
to use "caredfTeducation" as aj^o^c area by itself. ^ 

Early involvement of the "thought leaders" in the conynunity was 
considered to be essential by seminar participai\ts. lists of such, "thought 
leaders" are kept by such persons as the superintenden^f schools, the mayor, 
and 'the head of the local Chamber of Commerce. An *arly meeting of such 
"thought leaders" called by one of them will allow the businessigabor/industry 
community input into setting initial priorities for collaboration. This is not to 
say that such a meeting can move quickly to identify the problem, the available 
community resources, or a beginning implenientatioiwstrategy. On the 
contrary, participants seemed to agree that this "thoug|it leader" activity may 
involve a series of meetings lasting up to two years in duration. The result, 
however, is considered well' worth the investment of time. in that it will* have 
included* all key - segments of the commi5hity in setting .priorities.^ for 
collaboration and gaining •commitment to a collaborative effbrt. There was 
good agreement that such a process is much preferable to any "canned plan" 



that the superintendent cf schools might bring to any particular segments of 
the community for consi( eration. The potential danger of the "canned plan" 
approach was especially e mphasized in terms of the need to involve members' 
of the minority communif^in establishing initial pl^ns for collaboration. 

In one^of the seminars, a strong argument ^was made for the need to have 
some more broadly based organizational entity with an expertise and 
commitment to promoting community collaborative career education efforts at 
the local level. Such a/i agency could provide both the -stimulus and the 
technical assistance required to botlWspeed up and increase the effectiveness of, 
community collabdrati'^e career education efforts. This concept is well 
illustrated by 'current operations of the California Industry Education Council 
that, operating out of central State headquarters, has stimulated and assisted in 
the creation of community collaborative industry/education councils of many 
California -communities. Li|(ewise, this concept, can be seen in activities of the 
National Association fibr Industry-Education Cooperation that has helped to 
establish and contindes- to provide assistance to approximately' 00 local 
councils in various paAs of the coun.try. The Current operations of the National 
Manpower Institute in providing technical assistance to local ^education/ 
work councils is yet/a tliird illustration of this concept in action. Certainly, 
there is a strong point to b€t made tor est£(blishing some mechanism at the 3tate 
and/or national level/that can assist local'communities in such efforts. 

^Finally, . participants seemed to agree that the establishment of Ipcal 
community career education collaborative efforts will be enhanced and made 
more effective if a strong leadership effort is present at the State level involving 
the Chief State School Officer and State leaders from the business/labor/ 
industry community. It was noted that white, in some States, such strong State 
leadership is already, present, it appears virtually nonexistent at the present 
time in other States^ 

In summary, participants seemed to be in gener^ agreehnent on the 
following basic principles' with respeci to securing community commitment for 

collaborative relationships with the education system: 

■ 

1 . The process of collaboration can be applied to any problem for which 
the education system and the broader community share common 
concerns, expertise, and rescrurces, 

2. Collaborative efforts are likely to be more successful if limited to a 
particular idehtified problem. Once the collaborative process has evolved 
through* attacking a particular problem, it can be applied to other 

'problems. 



t 

3. The problem of\ prepai^infe youth for work is a particularly appropriate 
one for use in iVtiatihg collaborative efforts at this point in time. This 
problem- should be idenlifiied as extending beyond career eduction to 
include both vocational education and the new YEDPA legislation. 

^ 4. The process of problem identification and possible resources for solving 
the problem should^>t^e_detennined by hxB^ commu^ty involvement, 
^ not simply presented to the community by the education system. 

Operational Implications of Commitment "From the Top" to Collaboration 

Participants were generally agreed that community collaborative efforts in 
career education must begin with commitment from top community leaders- 
including those of both leading community organizations and ftom top 
management of business and industrial firms in the community. They were 
quick to point out. however, that securing such commitment is'of little value 
unless it includes provisions for encouraging collaborative career education 
actions at' the operational level. ^ 

In terms of individual business/industry settings, this means providing those 
at plant sites both with the expertise for engaging in coUaborative cajeer 
education efforts and credit for doing So., ir the president of a company 
instructs his/hef employees tci parjicipate in coUaborative career /education 
efforts, some provision must be miSfde.for giving them credit when they do so. 
Unless employee accountabUity extends beyond simply productioii quotas to 
include participation in career educatibi^ CoUaborative efforts, it is unlUcely 
that, at the plaiit site level, much effective action will take place. 

In the case of community organizations such as the local Chamber of 
Commerce, Club. NAB office, etc.. coUaboration must be sought in 

ways that take into account existing restrictions that prevent some such 
organizations from operating under the direction of some kind of corhmunity 
coordinating collaborative mechanism. It was pointed oiit that the charters of 
many such community organizations prevent them from agreeing to such 
arrangements in ways analogous to the need of local school boards to maintain 
autonomy in formulating school board pdlicy. WhUe such resources may be 
added together to make a total community eoUaborative effort, they cannot be 
combined. Participants seemed to be in general agreement that coordination, 
rather than amalgamation, of such community organizations should represent 
the ultimate goal of a" community collaborative career education effort. . 
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Participants in all three seminary agreed strongly that 'career education is a 
concept designed to permeate all existing educational programs rather than a 
new program to be added to all others: The class;^orp teacher, therefore, 
becomes the key person within the education system for implementing 
collaborative career education efforts. The three major problems identified by 
^ particfpants here were; (a) motivating teachers to use comrnunity resoufces; (b) 
lielping teachers leam about the bu^iness/labor/industry corpmunity *as a 
resource; and (c) helping teachers express the need fcrr collaborative assistance 
in a clear scope and fashion. Each of these ^oblems deserves brief discussion. 

Jhe following represent suggestions from participants in the third seminar 
for nio^vating teachers tc) participate in a collaborative career education) effort: 

1. Secure a board of education policy, for Career education. Teacners^ as ' 
- employees, are obligated to carry out school board policjes. Unless such 

a policy exists^ teacher participation in career educati^p^will be qi^Hcylt 
to obtainV 

2. Encourage the school supedqrtendent to visiV schools with dn expressed, 
goal of looking Yor career education in th^ classroom. Similarly, 
encourage building principals to announce and carry out their intentioif 
to visit classrooms for purposes of observing teacher career education 
efforts. Such actions qp the part of school administrators >yill enc<»urage 
teachers to act. ^ 

3. Encourage teachers and students who are engaging in career education to 
share their experiences with othg r teachers. Their positiveness and 
enthusiasm may "rub off." ^ 

4. Use parents and persons from the business/labor/industry community to 
encourage teachers to engage in career education. When teachers see such 
persons will give them credit for career education efforts, they may get 
invol^d; 

* 

5. Hold teachers accountable for career education I6arner outcomes in 
evaluation of teacher performance. Unless this is done, career education* 

"holds little hope of truly becoming a vehicle for basic educational 
change. THIS IS THE MOST CRUCIAL STEP THAT COULD BE 
TAKEN. ■ / 
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,6, Make teachers aware, especially in large urban areas, of problems 
currently created by large numbers bf out-of-school, Qut-6f-work youth. 
- 'Hel{^ teachers see how a caceer education emphasis may assist in reducing 
. dropouts. , ' , 

Participants agreed that good teachers will not need any of these "anxiety 
producing" mechanisms in order to engage in career education-i.e.. they will 
do it voluntarily because they see fheir studeihts need them to do so. Th^y also 
agreed that. for. the truly mediocre teacher, even the use of all of these 
"anxiety producing" mechanisms will' probably not; resultjn rnuc^ change. K\ 
the same time, they felt the use of such mechanisms will ePfecttvefy encourage 
nV^ny teachers to engage in coHabonative career education efforts who^ without 
them, might riot do so. . , ' 

It was recognized that a major^ reason many teachers don^t make greater use 
of the business/labor/industry cornmuhity as a collaborative resource for career 
education is that they know too little about that community. Among the 
positive suggestions for helping teachers learn ^mofe-afeout the world to work 
outside of education, the following were madeH?)^ M;p*tST^nts: 

.\\ Encourage teachers to participate in .N>K anS^TQeheral Electric Career 
-.Guidance Institutes. Both were considered valuable by participants. 
y • ■ " ■ 

2. Establish training programs for teachers similar ^o those used by NAB 
and General Electric. The key elerhents. are the quality of the training 
effort and" finding some means to reward teachers for participating 
throu^ giving them money and/or academic credit. Academic credit, has 
minimal appeal to tenured teachers-'and more and more teachers have 
tenure today. 

3. Provide -^two- to thro/day "work sabbaticals" for teachers under 
arrangements where s<!bstiVute teachers take their place while they visit 
sites in the business/labor/industry community. ' / 

4. Where school board policy calls for ^11 -school administrators to spend 
'Sc" number of days per year in actual classroom teaching, use this' 
arrangement to allow teachers to visit sites in the 'business/labor/industry 
community. • 

51 Use a "job fair" travdirj^ viin containing materials describing the 
^^usiness/labor/industry TTOiTimunity. When that van is at a particular 
school, set aside time for teachers to study the materials it contains in 
addition to encouraging student use of such materials. Teachers have as 
much to learn from the contents of the "job fair" van as do their 
students. ^ ' 
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6. Use a - **mo$l motivated for caree^ education" ai^roagh that asks 
principals to p,ick the ''mo^t motivated'xteacher from each building. 
Provide these teachws with lO.wee^ of training, two hours per wceKTon 
how to use communfty resources for career education. Send them back 
to their building as the *'career education building TCpresentative" and 
charge them with responsibihty for showing other teacheri'how to use 
• community resources, ' 

/. Encourage local teacher associations to make "career education" a 
priority for inservice educati<$h. If such associations will endorse "using 
community resources for career educatTon" specifically, it will jse 
» effective. 

' It is important to point out that each of the above suggestions represerits a 
practice currently in use in one or more K-12 school districts, not theoretical 
"^ood ideas." While many more examples coul^ obviously be generated, tiese 
should serve as ex^hples of what can be and is bjing done now* ' 1 

^ . • i 

The most difficult challenge for internal career education collaboration 
within education obviously lies in the willingness and ability of educatprs to 
sf>^f**y 3 scope and sequence fraipework for utilizing community resources. 
Participants in the first two seminars from the business/labor/industry 
corrununity rnade it clear that ffiey' expecW educators to say what they want 
community resource persons to do, for h^Llang, and at what cost. The;5e 

• participants expressecl considey;j^ble reluctance -with respect to either theii^ri^t 
or their ability to assist educators in* the scope and sequencing aspects of 

**coUaboration. ' , 

Those local career education coordinators serving as participants in the third 
seminar seemed to have no difficulty in accepting this challenge. The general 
response they gave encompassed two basic principles; (a) the scope and 
seq*J*nlcing effort should be built around th e ca| ge f ^^ development process— i.e., 
beginning with career awareness in the elementary school through career 
exploration to career" planning and career decisionmaking; and (b) requests to 
resource persons should be formulated on a "need to know" basis rather than 
general process objectives. For* example, they recommended against making a 
general request for help to students in "career planning'and decisionmaking" 
because of a fear that attempts to meet such a broad'^equest might simply 
result in recruiting efforts on the part of the business/labor/industry 
community. Qn the other hand, they gave, as examples of specific requests 
they might mJke, such things as: 

1 . Helping 1 1th graders learn how to construct a job resume. ^ 

2. Helping I2th graders learn how to apply for a job. 
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3. Helping junior high school soqlal studies teachers learn basi*' concepts of 
• the private enterprise systeit^ that should be inco>porated into their 

c^^rriculum. 

4. Arranging field trips for elementary school students with different kinds 
of experiences planned dcpendjng on Whether the purpose of the field 
trip was one of the fojlowing: 

a. Understanding the social contribuUons of the industry visited. 

*b. Understanding the concept of intcrde^«ndencx of workers. 

c. Understanding how workers use basic academic skills in their work, 
^ etc. 

" . ' ' ^ 

Finally, participants in the third seminar emphasized that requests made to 
the business/labor/industry conruhunity for collaborative efforts aimed at 
increasing academic achievement of students should be put in the form of 
"competencies"' rather than "literacy." That is, they considered it much more 
appropriate to seek assistance in the task, of "helping students learn 
read trfe telephone directory" than if assist^^ce were sought in helping stud^t^ 
•simply* learn to read. They felt , strongly that the dearest way in which 
community resource persons could tielp youth see tl^career impUcations of 
what they are asked to learn is if those things to be learned arc sta^d in the 
form of functional competencies to be acquired rather than in- the form of 
cognitive content. 

Sustaining a CoUaboiative Effort: The Community Education/ Work Council 

How do partners maintain a "marriage" after the "honeymoon" is over? 
Participants in alh 'three seminars recognized and addressed this prpblem at 
length in terms of community collaborative career education efforts. An 
answer common to all three seminars was that it is essential to establish sonic 
kind of community education/work council on a permanent operating basis. 
The controversy present v^as whether that council should be a part of the 
educajtion system or an independent agency responsibleto neither the. 
education system nor to the business/labor/industry <>eJ$miunity— i.e., a 
"middleman" or "broker" whose main nussion is b^ging about better 
working relationships between these two segmentj 

those arguing for making "the education/Wbrk councU an agency established 
under the authority of the local board of education emphasized that such an 
arrangement would: 

1. Assume hard education dollars on a continuing basis. Without a hard line 
education budget item, the business/labor/industry community cannot 
count on the permancy of education's commitment to a collaborative 
career education effort, 
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2. If the Council is creg^ted by and reports to the board of education, it has 
a far greater chance of influencing school board policy thah;|f it'operated 
as a community ^igency independent of the board of edueaiion. 

3. If established by board of education actioK^hanc^s are enhanced that 
physical faciliti^ (such as currently empty eT^kf^&ntary schooljbuildings) 
will be made available to hoi^ the council. 

4* A^iiemnmunity career education coordinator employed by the. board of 
cjoucation can waj}c most effectively ^th an education/work council if 
it, too, operates tinder the authority of the board of education- 



s' Because the education/work councU is established by the board of 
education in no way prevents it from receiving parf— or even a 
majority— of its operating funds from the business/labor/industry com* 
munity. ^ 

^ ■ ... 
Those arguing for making the education/work council an independent 
community agency emphasized that such an arrangement would: ^ 

1. Establish a non-threatening forum not ^'owned*^ by any single segment of^ 



the community. 



2. Allow a wide variety of conunimity^ elements to "chip in** to supporting 
the CouncU and so feel they are participatir^, not just cooperating, 
members* 

. 3* Allow the Council to remain problem/solution 'oriented and not tied to 
anyVf^ticular pi>t7,girrm operating either within the education S3%tem or 
in the broader i^pmmunity* / 

4. Avoid any danger of standing with any of the collaborating particf^^ants,^ 
against another of the collaborating agencies. 

5. Maximize the number and variety of yon-school based, youth serving 
agencies in the community who are included as nfembers of the council. 

• v - - 

Those from both '^sides'* ^agreed that it is better to call the agency a 
VGqmmunity Education/Work Council'* than to call it ^ ^^Community Career 
Education Council" because of the fact that the former term would inplude^ 
both^ vocational education and such community education/work efforts as 
those represented by the new YXDPA legislation and by existing community 
based organizations. 



It ifi obvious that those on both "sides'' have strong points in their favor. No 
attempWsi^ made here to say that one is right and the other wrong. -Rather^^this 
should oe a decision made by each community depending on all existing 
cornrnlyiitty fa ciuts, --It can be expected that, in sgme communities,, an 
educati6n/work council operating»under the authority of the local board of 
education may be the be^ possible direction to take while, in another ^ 
community, the most feasible thing to do is to establish an inde^ndent 
conimutHty_ff^iJcatioh/^ojk^ouncil. It is a basic decision that •must be made if ^ 
a community coltaborative career education effort is to be put on a^permanent 
basis. " ^ 

Sustaining a Collaborative Effort: The Position of Collaboration Coordinator 

There appeared to be almost universal agreement that at least one person 
must be employed to wQrk with the community education/work council on a 
fuUtime, continuing basis if a sustaining community collaborative career 
education effort is to result. Such a person was sc^en as needed to perform the 
following functions: 

1. To coordinate and bring together (a) school resources and (b) com- 
munity resources-so that there exists true coordination both within the 
education system and within the broader community/ 

2, To coordinate the "coordinated" education system and broader com- 
munity so th^t' "super-coordination'*" exists between these two '*coordi- 
nated*' elements. 

* 3. To serve, in an operational way, a clearinghouse function brinjiBg 
together and utilizing resources of both the education system and tnose 
of the broader commmiity. 

^ 4. To ;bc a creative, innovative, discoverer of new resources and ideas, 
probletns, and strategies— i,e., to be more than a ^'maintenance person." 

r 

5. - To serve as a catalyst to change through finding and using resources that 

exist beyond the local community leveL 

6. To provide balanced information about the community to both the 
education system and to mernbers of the broader community, 

7* To engage in inservice education for both educators and for persons from 
the busineA/ltfjfeir/industry community. 
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8. To build and facilitate trust and respect among allj communitj^ partners 
in the totals career educatibn collaj^rative effort. 



9. To identify and highlight^problems to}be addressed by coUaboratioa. 

This is obviously an imprWsive list of high powered functions that demand 
/^skills— particularly process sJalis— of a highly sophisticated and knowledgeable 
individual. To discover and liold such a person, ^demands that consideration be 
-^riwn to employing Kcr/him in some agency, with a good salary base and an 
aftractive pattern of fringe benefits. The position must be funded, either within 
the education systenf or in some community agency, on a^'hard line'^ basis. - 

There was generaL but far from unanimous agreement, that the person 
should come from a bacicground in educatton and that the ideal place to house 
such a person would btf within the education * system. Those voicing such 
opinions argued that: (a) the expertise required for conducting inservice 
education among educators and for coordinating elements of ^ the education 
sysfem make it unlikely that a ^^non-educator^' could be successftil; and (£} 
unlessJue education system is willing to make a F>ermanent commitment to 
such a ppsition, the broader community will not see it as a continuing topic of 
interest. ^ ' ^ — 

While not disagreeing with these general, principles, othfr seminar members 
pointed out that the most important qualities— interpersonal skills and 
knowledge of education/work relationships— may, in some communities^ be 
found among persons from the business/labor/industry community, not among 
educators. There did seem to be general consensus that no necessary, automatic 
requirement that the person must be an educator should be im^<^d« 

It is important to point out that, at no point, did seminar participants speak 
of this position as something to be created at the building level iMdthin.the 
education system— i.e., one position or more for each school. On the contrary, 
the position was consistently pictured in terms of the total school system and 
the total community. This is consistent with provisions in P.L. 95-207, THE 
CAREER EDUCATION IMPLEMENTATION INCENTIVE ACT of 1977, that 
calls for employing career education coordinators at the school district levels 
but not at the bt4ilding level. Clearly, the seminar participants were not 
thinking in terms of the current EBCE (Experienced Based Career Education) 
model that calls for various spe^alists at the building level. 

Sustaining a Collaborative Effort: Who Pays For It? 

It*s always easier to find verbal than to find financial support for a concept. 
No amount of verbal support can make a community collaborative career* 
education effort happen unless funds are available to convert that support into 
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concrete actions* The preceding discussion has made it clear that funds are 
needed both to pay for operations of the community education/ work council 
and to pay for the person occupying the position of coordinator of 
collaboration* 

There seemed to be universal agreement that the local board of education 
must supply at least a part of the required funds. Difficulties are apparent 
^Vnmediately. Mos^ school systems today are faced with continuing financial 
problems and a host of pressures to use t'Keir limited funds in a vd!He|y of 
federally mandated ways. Since there is no legal^equirement that education 
funds be used to^ pay for career education— witn or without a community 
collaborative effort involved— it is unrealistic /uxr<Kpect that boards of 
education in many communities wilj volunteer to do K> on their own. Most 
K-12 school systems are currently faced witK the necessity of initiating any 
new educational priorities through reallocation of current funds, not through 
asking voters to provide more fun^s for the school district. 

Similar hard problems were apparent to participants when they considered 
Implications of asking the business/labor/industry community to make a 
long-term commitment to a community collaborative career education effort- 
It was emphasized that the ability of the business/labor/industryu:ommunity to 
support career education collaborative efforts financially must necessarily vary 
with the economic he^th of particular business/industry enterprises. It was 
further pointed out that most business/industrial organizations must be 
prepared to justify any expenditures to their stockholders in terms of !ong*run 
benefits to the enterprise. Some suggested that the only way a continuing 
commitment might be possible would be if there were arrangements for tax 
credits to be given to businesses participating in a community coUaborative 
career education effort. 

When faced with resolving these problems, participants pointed out that 
K-12 school districts can expect some financial assistance if the recently 
enacted P-L. 95.207-THE CAREER EDUCATION INCENTIVE ACT OF 
1977— receives appropriations. Under provisions of that law, school districts 
can jemploy career education coordinators at the community (school district) 
$4evel even though they c^inot do so at the building level. In addition^ funds 
from this law may be used to support community collaborative career 
education efforts. While hopeful that such funds will becorfle available, seminar 
participants generally agreed that the community '^'thought leaders" referred to 
earlier should encourage t6cal boards of education to allocate part of the funds 
required vto implement a'^community collaborative career education effort by 
using their current school budget. At the same time, participants suggested that 
a '^community chest** approach, involving annual contributions from the 
business/labor/industry community might be generated to help pay the 
necessary costs* 
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A key question related to^fmancing is whether or not the person employed 
by^the K-I2 school district as "Coordinator of Career Education** should also 
assume duties as **CQmmunity Collaboration Coordinator^' (or whatever job 
title may be used). While collaborative efforts are obviously an important part 
of the job of a "Coordinator of -Career Education/' it is equally obvious that 
implementation of career education involves much more than working only on 
collaborative efforts. While this issue was not discussed in detail ^ring any of 
the three seminars, a general assumption seemed to prevail thai we are talking 
..about only one position -not about two. Similarly^ there seemed to be a 
general assumption that ^ funds generated from the bush^ess/labor/industry 
Community should logically be expected to be used to pay for p^t of the 
salary of the position with the remainder coming from local board of education 
funds. ' , ' 



The Need for NationaJ/ Federal iJeidcrship Effort in Collaboration for 
Career Education ^' ^ ^ 

The long-'run success of nationwide efforts to influence change on the local 
community level is dependent on strong policy statements of support frorn the 
tpp. In the^case of an effort such as collaboration in career education^ this 
means strong policy statements of support from top ieadersMn business, 
organized labor» and industry coupled with similar statements from national 
leaders in education. Such top-level policy statements typically grow out of 
multiple successful local efforts, not vice versa. Participants seemed to agree 
that a sufficient number and variety of successful Ipcal community collabora- 
tive efforts in career education have now occurred so as to make the time 
appropriate to seek such top-level policy support for ccMlaboration in career 
education. 

* 

At iis roots, any such set of policy support' statements from leading 
business^ labor» and industrial organizations must involvp: 

1 . A deep and abiding faith in the American system of formal education. 



A conviction that, in America, a single system of education— including 
both public and private education— aimed at serving all of the children of 
all the people is preferred over a dual system of publically supported 
.education that tends to create a class division among students. 



le a Class di^ 
itSr rnultiph 



A recognition that, among itSr rnultiple goals, the American system of 
education should include a strong and effective emphasis on the goal of 
education as prepa^ration for work. 



I- 



4. . An aoknowie4|Brnent that the goal of edMcation as prepai'ation for work 
omnot be ftiUy pact by American education without the active 
invplvement of the private enterprise system. / 

' 5. A commitment to devote eneigy» resources, and funds required for the 
private enterprise system to join forces with the education system in a 
joint effort to better meet the goal of education as preparation for work. 

■ ■ - /■ . , ■ - ' ■ 

These five -statements form the bedrock for policy statements of support to 
be sought from top decision makers in the business, organized labor, and 
industrial 'segments of the private enterprise system. 

It Was further recognized thi^t, on the education side, such strong statements 
of siippOFt^are already flresent in the policy statements already adopted by 
such leading education associations as: 

National Education Association 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
American Association of State Cplleges and Universities 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
.American Vocational Association 
Ainerican Association of School Administrators : _ • 
National School Boards Association 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
• National Council of Teachers qf Mathematics 

National Association of Secondary School Principals 

• ■ ■' . ' - • ' ■ - ' ■ ' , . ,» 

• ■ . ' * / 

—and many more. In addition, the Congress has expressed its approval and 
support for career education through the recently, enacted CAREER EDUCA- 
TION INCENTIVE ACT OF 1977— P.L. 95-207— whibh carries clear provisions 
for collaboration with the business/labor/industry community. The solidarity 
of support from the education sidie has yet to be matched with similar 
solidarity pf support, at the national level, from the business/labor/industry 
commurdt^. 

During the second of these conceptualizer scmina^, participants generated a 
number of aciQon suggestions for moving/ further toward the goal of gaining 
top-level/ management policy support for a- collaborative ciareer education 
effort. Among the possible mechanisn^ for doing so, the following were 
endorse/d: , ' 

1. (^E's Office of Career Educati6n-/^oi^ consider preparing a one-page 
/briefing on <?areer education to b^ mailed to top executives in business, 
/labor, and management on a quarterly basis. 
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2. Top i^caders in the business, Jabor, and industry 'communities who have 
already made a commitment to career education— e,g^. General Motors, 
United AutoworkerSi. General,^ Electric, United Rubber Workers^ 4ind 
ATAT— shbuld consider hfosting a ^series of informal luncheon meetings 
^for their counterparts ainvd at acquainting them with the concept of the 
^ career education collaborate^ effort and seekir^g their support, 

tefforts should be increased to secure still more statements of support 
from other education associations and, especially, to encourage all 
education associations to agree on the basic concepts of collaboration in 
career education. 

4. Efforts should be made to have the topic of career education pladed on 
the agenda for the Business Roundtable and to enlist the support of i^s 
members for the career education collaborative effort. 

5, The Secretary of HEW and/or the President of the United States should 
invite representatives from the Business Roundtiibfe to discuss the topic 
of collaboration in career educatfon. 

6- Short, specific statements should be prepared for leaders in business, 
organized labor, and industry specifying exactly what 4hey should 
comrnit their organizations to do in career education. 

7. A strong effort shouki be mounted aimed specifically at seeking the 
advice and support of the many segments of organized labor in defining 
and ihiplementing collaborative career education efforts. 
* . • 

Most of the participants seemed to feel that the initiative for such efforts 
should come frorfi top levels of the Federal Government. W w.as pointed out to 
participants that, with the Office of Career- Education being a very small part 
of the U.S. Office of , Education (USOE) and with USOE . being a relatively 
small part of HEW, and with HEW being but one department in the Federal 
bureaucracy, it would be very difficult to expect that thij^ could quickly or 
easily come about. The kind of national group that is bo^hwilling ffnd able to 
carry out these suggestions-was not readily apparent in this seminar. 

Resources for Collaboration Repres^n^^ by Seminar Participants 

The preceding section must not/be interpxeted by readers to mean that no 
resources or action efforts no\v e^Jist aimed at furthering broader community 
involvemient in collaborative ciareerVe ducat jjgfi efforts. It should be made clear 
that the three seminars forming the basis for the contents of this monograph 
were the fir^t in a series,. The 15 seminars following these were each devoted to 
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a cUfTerent community baied organization now engaged in some kindW career 
ediicatioa aasiatafica to youth mt the present time. ResuUs from those 15 
■amlnart will be reported in a later series of monographs. 



Here, It seems essential to emphasize current resources fo^ cod^ora\ion 
thr<Ai8h (a) providing brief. thumbnaU deiwrlptfons of coUaborativiT^forts nW 
underway by community based organizations represented in the first two 
seminars and Cb) providing brief descriptions of current coUaborative activities 
.'as reported by participants in the third seminar.* ^ 

IPAR is an organization in Portland, Oregon, funded piimarlly^;tnfough^e 
efforts of 169 business/industries in the Greater PprtWnH area. Its bdsic 
purpose U to malce the community a learning labprtfCory for youth through a 
coUaborative effort of business, industry » organized labor, and education. The 
education system contributes a small portion of its budget each year. IPAR*s 
IBoard of Directors includes representatives' from education but is designed to 
be broadly representative of the community. It serves both .as a clearinghouse 
for education/community cQllaborative efforts and as a stimukig and producer 
of new ideas for even more effective conununity career education coUaborative 
efforts. , 

OPEN DOORS is a school/industry service in New York City sponsored 
primarily by the Economic Development CouncU that provides (a) lists of 
available B/L/I speakers for schools ^ (b) assistance to teachers in curriculum 
development related to economic education; (c) newsletters designed to foster 
conununicatipn and report collaborative efforts taking place between school 
systems and the broa^r community; (d) inservice workshops for teachers in 
which persons from J&ie business/industry community serve as instrucUonal 
staff; and (e) direct /speaker services for schools from the business/industry 
community. As such, it is direct^ involved in educational change as.weU as in 
fostering, more effective coUaborative efforts between education and the 
business/industry community. — ^ 

the NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF BUSINESSMEN, funded jointly by the 
U.S. Department of Lator and by private industp^, operates 130 offices across 
the nation as weU as a luttional headquarters office in Washingtpn, p.C. Its four 
major programs include: (a) a youth employment program aimed primarily at 
providing summer jobs for disadvantaged yoUth; (b) a Youth Motivation Task 



^Tfic organizauons aescnoeq *ci/tcaciii ufuj - — — — — 

actively^ career education. Other outstanding <»n>orate efforts such as those of Uie General 



organizations described lw« represjsnt only a small sample of those invohred 



Electric^ompany. America Cyanamid Corpordtion. Raytheon Corporation, ete.^ not 
inchided heie simply because it was not possible to Invite representatives ^irf sach 
oi^nizationi to the seminar that formed the basis fijr this monograph. \ 
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Force that operates primarUy as a speaker*s bureau for school systems; (c) a 
College/Industry Relations Program concentrating primahly on assisting 
graduates from **non-mainst reamed** colleges complete effectively in the labor 
. market; and (d) a Career Guidance Institutes program that provides insehrice 
education in career education fqr teachers and counselors from K- 12 school 
systems. 

' ^ ' . . ' ^' 

The INDl5SfRY-EDUCATION COUNCIL OF CAUFORNIA is funded 
primarily through contributions from Califor^a private enterprise. From its 
headquarters in Burlingame» California, the CIEC promotes and assists in' 
establishment 6f local industry-education councils in a number "of California, 
communities. Operating primarily from a "we have problems right here in 
. River City" approach^ the CIEC effort seeks to identify a major problepi of 
' common interest to both the education system and' to the broader community, 
to discover and marshall the community resources available 'for solving the, 
problem, and to initiate action plans calling for collaborative activities. G^EC 
reports that career education is a useful vehicle in implementing ' this 
problern/process approach to change. 
* '■ " . ' ' ' '■ ' 

The EXECUTIVE HIGH SCHOOL INTERNSHIPS OF AMERICA. ING.» 
now headquartered in San Francisco, California^ operates programs in 30 cities 
- in 18 States at the present time. It functions, basically, on a one-to-one basis 
under arrangements ^hereby senior high school students with potential 
executive ability are released from school for a semester to work with 
middle-management .personnel in the private sector. As an uiipaid career 
exploration/ work experience project, students receive a full semester of credit 
toward^igh sbhookgraduation for participaTing. . . . 

THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON HESOURCES FOR YOUTH, founded 
^ in 1 967 by a small group of national leaders, currently assists over 1 ,00Q Youth 
Participation Programs (YPP) throughout the United States. This effort 
operates from a basic assurription that youth's ability tb participate fully and 
effectively as adult citizeils (including participation.^ work) will be enhanced 
if, while still youth, they are provided opportuiunes to engage in meaningful 
activities designed to help others. It defines **yoJth participation" as involving 
youth in responsible, challenging action that meets genuine needs with 
opportunity for planning and/or decisionfnaking affecting others. Participating 
^ youth work in hospitals, mental institutions, in industry, and in schools (where 
they serve as peer. coimselors and tutors).^ . y ^ . 



The' AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY employs 
approximately ,300 educational reprd'sentatives who direct arid encourage the 
involvement of over 10,000 AT&T employees annually in working with 
educators. While the total set of activities ranges over a number of instructional 
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veat, U Includes • heavy emphatii on collaborative car«er education efforts. It < 
is an* effort designed both to help educatioi> and jto increase the economic 
efflciincy ind public image of ATAT itself. Approximatfely $7 mUlion per year 

are devotedjo this effort. 

... . ^ ^ 

The UNITED AUTO WORKERS OF AMERICA employs approximately 35 
Education Specialists nationwide in addition to" a central education staff at 
UAW headquarters in Detroit, The UAW effort is a broad one aimed at 
improving all aspects of education and includes clear emphasis on 
collaborative pareer education efforts. The UAW was>f e first major part of 
organized labor to adopt an official policy statemerfTdcnning and endorsing 

careeY education. ' > - 

• - 1..^ 

The NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR INDUSTRY-EDUCATION CO- 
OPERATION \s an organization involving members from both the business/ 
labor/industry community and from the formal education system. Its primary 
purpose is to bring the marketplace and the education system closer together in 
a collaborative effort Aimtd primarily at encouraging' and assisting local 
coromuSoity efforts, NAIEC currently has a network of approximately 90 
chapters now operating nationwide. 

The GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION was the first major industry in 
the nation to adopt a gener^ corporate policy statement endorsing career 
education. That corporate policy statement is currently being implemented in 
121 GM plant cities across the nation. This significant career education effort is 
coordinated through the efforts of the Education Relations office\at GM 
headquarters in Detroit. In addition tp this operational career cducati^ effort, 
,the GM EducaUon Foundation-only recently established-plans to support 
'other long-term career education efforts as well as other activities designed to 
aid American education. * 

. The NATIONAL MANPOWER INSTITUTE, under a contract from the U.S. 
Department of Labor, is currently involved in improving the effectiveness of 20 
'education/ work councils located in specific communities throughout the 
nation. These 20 communities were selected, based on a nationwide search, as 
being ones either where significant efforts at collaboration were already 
underway, or were just starting and showed real promise of taking hold. The 
emphasis of these education/work councUs typically covers the entire goal of 
education as preparation for work and so ihcluJes vocational education as weU 
is career education. An important part^of the NMI effort is the estabUshment 
and operation of a national communications netWork aimed at helping 
communities interested and involved in collaborative education/work efforts 
learn from each other. * 
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In addition, th« third of th«te leminan hmd, «i particlpantt. 15 penona 
ouirrantly lervlng at local carMr education coordinator! or aa local education/ 
work^ council profetalonal itafr peraoni. Each was atked to write a brief 
dfttcription of their current collaborative efforts in career education. Their 
liatements ve reproduced here aa.~«nitten by these participants: 

Nancy Loaekamp (Upper Arlington Public Schoob, Ohio): 

In Upper Arlington, we hay^ established a Care^ Education Advisory 
Council which meets bimonthly. In addition to serving in an advising 
capacity, these members complete tasks btUed on need through ad hoc 
committees. ( ' 

To date much collaboration is done on a personal basis. This role is a large 
portion of my job as director and that of a few select people on my staff. 
For example, I was invited to chair the Committee on Career Education Cpr 
our nev^y established Chamber of Commerce. I also worked very closely 
with Rotary and some with Klwanis. We are now working with G.E. Indus- 
try in Education and Guidance Programs through our strong link established 
with the Ohio State University. I have a staff member on the Board for Ex- 
plorer Scouts, one working with NAB and one working with Junior Achieve- 
ment. 

I also work with vocation^al education and with community education* ' I 
guess I haven*t begun to list all collaborative efforts. We as a district are 
moving toward more coUabbra^on and responding t6 needs of the 
community. 

I must say that it is my [>ersonal belief* and I believe that in my district^ that 
education is responsible for educating— we are supporters of reform, but we 
must make the decisions and be held accountable for them* Schocds were 
established for a reason. I believe we inust have help-breach out— ask* beg, 
etc.» etc. But we must lead. I don^t thmk I have k problem with power or 
turfdom, I believe education has the responsibility and must accept it< 

If I am ill, I go to a physician and he miiy call in consultants, but it is his job 
to treat me» not a lawyer or someone else. 

I really can*t write clearly, but ^ perhaps my diSflnition of collaboration is 
different than most* Tjii not sure. I'm willing to work to all ends to involve 
ipanyt givfc them credit for doing^but not giving up control. - , ^ 




Ms. Bftrl«fti Prall (J«fr«nmn County Publk SchooN. Kentucky): 
1 . Advisory Council— 1 5 members->-aU cluster representatives 

1. teacher lntei))shlps 

2. student internships 

■ 3. curriculum review and Input 

4. community survey of resources 

5. renew and input of training of school staff 

6. public relations— public awareness of the program -assistance on 
pamphlet and slides s 

7t P.T.A.-collectlon of pictures, inc., for local school 
P.T.A.-asaiStancc in local school survey 
P.T.A.— joint parent orientation Ipcal school 
8. iaycces^fipeakers Bureau 
. 9. Volunteer— recording cassettes interview of persons In jobs which 
^ are difflcult to release time to come to the classroom 
10. work experience— students 

B. . Paretnts— Home ^ . ^ 

Groups of parents have participated irr 6-week, 3-hour discussion 
groups on career education . 

Nick Topougis (Akron Public Schools, Ohio): 

Our collaborative efforts are described in the most recent manual, **Flight 
Plan: Toward a Career Choice", in much more comprehensive views than I 
caii begin to describe in pages, however, since you asked, I*U try to 
summarize. , 

There are several areas of collaboration that we are identified with: First, 
our in-service and staff development programs bring together the best 
thoughts in planning and implementing, of local career educators, university 
personnel and members of the business, industry, and labor community. 
Staff development not only includes university courses but also building 
level in-service, business and labor seminars and summer communities work 
experienced programs. ^ 

' 'We are presently working jointly in the iifrSplementation of several' national 
progiams v^th persoimel and staff from the educational sector. Boy Scouts 
of America, Junior Achievement, National Alliance of Businessmen* 
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AFL*CIO» Human Resourcei l>evelopinent Institute* American Society for 
Personnel Administruliun, (leneral Motors and Labor F^ducation Advance- 
ment Program under the sp(|nsorshlp of our local Urban LeaRUc. 

We have established, improved and expanded collaborative programs that 
relate to teaching career concepts into the subject content area with many 
of our major businesses', industries and labor organizations that focuses on 
economic understanding; field experiences in career exploration as well as 
awareness. 



An organization which brings together school » businesses, industry and labor . 
personnel for career education planning and implementation, is the Akron 
Regional Development Board. An ARDB staff member works extrehiely 
close with career educators in expanding our collaborative activities. In 
addition, the ARDB Business Educat^bn Work Committee assists educators 
to identify sources of assistance and obtain community resources support in . 
identified program needs. Our Labor Council provides similar assistance 
with the major ggal being to increase students and -teachers* awareness of 
organized labor^s role in the economy and society. Efforts are currently 
proceeding under a joint sponsorship of the career education program and 
the local labor council. They include identification of specjkers on topics, 
related to organized labor and identifying sites for field observations of 
workers. 

David D. Amerman (Livonia Public Schools, Michigan): * - y 



Collaborative efforts to improve career education in the Livonia community 
are coordinated and facilitated by the Livonia Area Industry Education 
Council composed of 27 representatives from business, industry, labor, 
government and education. The Council provides an arena in which joint 
efforts by these community segments; aimed at providing meaningful career 
education experiences for youth, be orignated ani^/or facilitated. 

Some examples of collaboration between" education and the business/ 
industry/labor/government communities are: 

\ . The Council serves as the general advisory committee for school 
district vocational education and provides members for 21 craft 
committees. 

(I 

2. 600 Employees participate in the Cooperative Vocational Education 
program^ employtng 750 students. 



CoUatvorative Efforts Being I^pletfiented. 
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3. Forty busliMis tlrmt p^de high-level nUnagement experienoet for 
M Ulentod high •s^6ol itudehtt who) ere releeied from formel 
^ lohooUng'for • eemetter with fUll academic credit, 

r p g ^nty dent lale provld»-jReld experience lot itudenlt In training at 
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, rEAiployment Senricis it j9lhtly funded by the City of 

__iija/the Uvonia Chamber of Commerce and the Uvonia Public 
h.^'to hoiiff^ jwl nionltored by the Uvonta induttry 

B<ibi»tioii Coun . ■ ^ " ' ' 

. Fbrty-tl^ teacl^ers and oountelort are being trained under an OCnce 
v ' '.of Career Education contract to develop collaborative activities with 
\ V ^mmuiUtyretources. 

. - ' '• 

7. .One thousand; five l;undred students arc participating in a three-year 
service learning project which Is attempting to demonstrate that the 
application Qr%^iiU and Idnowledge learned In the the classroom to 
volunteer service to various siegments of the community attitudes and 

* increased academic achievement. 

8. lunioT Achievement provides loc^l businessmen who teach economic 
and career ^ucation to# junior high school students one hour per 
week for 1 S'lveeVs. 

9. Fifty local! businessmen provide paid work experience to 100 
alienated juii|^or high school youth. 

Upthf^dve (Dade County Public Schools. Florida): 

On M^ch^l?, I<977/the School Board approved a Five Year Master Plan for 
the Im^ementaUon of Career Education. They did not approve the accom- 
panying budget but approved the fundix»g of the Master Plan as a high 
priority. , 
This action was the culmination of ten years c|C collaboration— collaboration 
in the internal educational community and collaboration with the external 
community, both equally import||gt./ 

It is agreed that full implementation of this plan will come from four major 
fu«dlng sources; 

1. 'Reallocation of existing sbhool bud^a^nd resources 

9^ Cornmunity resource^ 

3. -State'fuflds ^ 

4. Federal funds 
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CollaborailoVi c^n^iiti of both format apd Informal loveli of involvement 
and cooperation. 



The formal Includes: Career Education Advisory Comniiltce, Coalition for 
Career Education « Chamber of Commerce Career liducation Task Force, and 



The major concern is specific assignments. What can we do for effective 
utilization of these community resources. 

Carolyn Raymond (Mestf Public Schools, Arizona): 

The career education concept and its implementation as currently involved 
in the Mesa Public Schools (sc^rving over 3 1 ,000 K-1 2 students) has followed 
initially a loosely knit approach to community career education collabora* 
tion and now utilizes a more formal approach to its coltabor§tion* This 
community involvement no doubt came as a result through the impetus of a 
town hall meeting in thje lat^ 60*s which gave a mandate to the educational 
system to make certain, changes in some of its learner outcomes* These 
outcomes have now materialized as part of the career education concept in 
the system. 

Currently, collaboration comes in many ways and its major thrust comes 
from the Mesa Career Education Business-Industry Council. Hiis council of 
approximately 30 members meets monthly to serve in several ways. The 
council functions under a constitution with several committees each of 
which h'Sas formal action plans (MBO^s). ^ 

Initially the council was set up to assist in ihe development and operation of 
a Community Resource Service, This agency* serves as a clearinghouse in 
providing human resources from the community in linking the world of 
education and work. The Community Resource Service provides logistical 
service to educators in such are^s as: site trips, career speakers, title lectures, 
vid^o tape interviews, vehic<e display days,^ career seminars, '^ecbnical 
advisors, career observation and exploral^ion exi>cnses. Tl\e council assists in 
recruiting and training community resources for this clearinghouse. Ofxcc 
this organization was established, the council has become increasingly 
involved in numerous activities including: 

• conceptualization of now services for the clearinghouse agency to 



• advising on current needs of the working world and suggestions for 
revising the education program of youngsters meet these needs 



a Career liducation E£mployability ctf Skills Advisory Committee. 
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• combicting acttvltlM whloh proinot«\lM concept of career education 
•nd^MnmuiUty collaboration. (I.e.. cohduct bt-monthly career tours, 
coordinate a tpeakert bureau for fIX>.\rrA, service, church organlza- 

tlont, etc.) conduct community updat«ft=.^career education In the 

tchooU, arranfe for rnedla coverage of actlvmet 

• identify current and long-range luuet and potslble solutions to 
educatlon/conununlt>^problems 

• sponsor specific programs in the schooU (i.e.. parent/adult shadows), 
.building level career liaisons 4P«rt of existing faculty), parent study 
sessions, work experience progranu. volunteers programs) * 

• Serve as trainees and participants in staff development sctlvlties 

• participate In steering committees, problem solving groups, etc. 

The council is the major influence on the board of education in assisting 
them in establishing policy ss It relates to career education. They have also 
collaborated' with other groups which have programs or approaches that 
have as their intent the purpose of assisting youngsters in preparation for 
work. 

m 

It was this group, for instance, which helped conceptualize and support the 
request for funds to establish a community education/work conunlttee 
'through the National Manpower Institute. The chairperson of the councU 
serves on this committee along with the school's career education director. 
This pommittee has as its major focus that of acting as a catalyst to link in a 
collaborative way ail community agencies, institutions, etc., with education 
being one of these agencies which can facilitate youth in their transition 
into economic adulthood. They .have linked with the* National Alliance of 
Businessmen in conducting leadership and career guidance iiutitutes. 
Members serve on 'the Arizona Education Business Industry Council. The 
council recently has assisted the schools in linking one of their existing 
student exploration programs with the YEDPA program. 

Catherine P. Hopkins (Worcester Public Schools. Massachusetts): 

Collaboration in Worcester. Massachusetts, is multi-leveled and multi- 
faceted. The membership of the Worcester Area Career Education Consor- 
tium includes the Worcester Public School Superintendent, an Associate 
Superintendent (RAD), and the coordinator of career education, as well as 
leading business, industry, and labor people. This group is concerned with 
support for and implementation of , career education activities and 



Imptomtntati^ of camr tducation actlvittat for all school childrtn-public, 
parochial. vocMlonal, privatt. It it alio conctrned with CETA programi, 
youth untmploypiant and the chan^m world of %^)rk. 



In addition to d\it work-education group, coliiboration between com* 
munity^ and education exists from the neighborhood **Mom and Pop** to big 
builneu to muaeum (e.g., Sturbrldge Village, History of Work Project) for 
thepurpoees: 

- of providing students and staff with Hnt-hand knowledge and 
' experience In a variety of work lettinp through intemthips, **shadow** 

experiences, fleld trips, f tc; 

- of assisting teachers in curriculum development in basics as well u 
economic areas; 
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- of facilitating the development of Learning Actjivity Packets and 
guidance **survival** kits O^b hunting, securing and maintaining 
materials); 

" for encliancing teacher in-service with community representatives u 
instructional staff; 

. - of providing insurance to cover children in the community engaged in 
career education activities; ^ 

of serving on task forces and advisory boards related to career 
education; 

- of providing updated labor and employment data; 

- of providing in-service training to staff of contiguous towns as each 
initiates career education activities; 

- of^building education relevancy in the classroom. 

Vincent Troiano (New York City Board of Education): 

New York City over the yean has effected a myriad of programs involving 
the community in the educational proceu« In outline form: 

- Career Guidance Institutes designed to give the educators an oppor- 
tunity to directly experience the world of work; 

V 
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- liMrvlot Gourttt toliliit it«ch«r», counMtort. tupcrvltort, admin- 
Ittnloft to I S dlffirant types of work tltat; 

; — ~ Publishing Activities Ccniefg- 8 cAHabofaMoo among ediuuittir!^ The 
Ntw York Tltnat and G«it«ln«r which enables children in grades 2-6. 
in 195 a^oolt. to dealgn, write and produce their own publicationa. 

~ Comprehenatve math and science program which prepares in-school 
youth for p/e-englneering studies. A collaborative effort involving the , 
NatiofMl Science Foundation. Exxon, local colleges and engineering 
firms; 

- More than 10.000 students involved annually in cooperative education 
programs; . , . ^ 

-Work study program with: ^municipal h^pitals. botanical gardens, 
environmental projection, •'boy and girl scouts, and oceanographic 
agencies; 

- More than 45 different advisory commissions; 

/ - ' 

- Continuum programs bridging the ^ap between secondary and post- 
secondary education; ^ 

- Thkteenlh ycar-pre-'apprenticeshlp projjrams in six different occupa- 
tional areas. 

/ • 
The 4ist is unlimited. Howeycf, the broadest effort is the relationship 
between the Economic Development Council, the National Alliance of 
Businessmen, .the Chamber of Commerce, and the Board of Education^ 
Agencies, namely the Center for Career and Occupational Education. 

The Economic Development Council is responsible for ihe success of its 
program. "High School Renewal." Members of the ^'community" assist high 
schools in effective management techniques which Includes planning, 
budgeting, research. foUowup and in establishing and attaining measurable 
objectives. ( 

Open- Doors, an arm of this alliance>moves toward the goals of career 
education by serving as an urban economic and educational resource to 
teachers, counselors, and administrators by developing curriculum materials 
about commerce^ Industry, finance, labor, law and other aspects the 
economic environment. ' 
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Th« coltoboffttlon It b«tl exempHfltfil hy the pfuj«ct labeled ABLh: Alliance 
of BuaiiMta. Labor, and Education. This group was tirganl/ed to nieel the 
n««d of collaboration by exarrilnlng problem areai. determining needi, 
— ttabl ia hins -prloTiitea ami 9et(toi§;'|||»lec4lve«. 'P\e Amf Iminedlate <»Hlce<lvet 

ofABLFare. « . 

r 

J. Improve commurUc«tlont thVoQgh a clearinghouie among all relevant 
communlly organt/atlont; 

* 

2. Identify inadvquaciei In the preparation of students for work; 

3. Aaaltt In t\\c development of initiatives lo prepare ttudenit more 
adequately for the world of work; 

4. Initiate efforts to expand work exploration and preparation for 
itULdenta. 

Alt of the above are a smattering of the many programs presently in effect 
New York City. A comprehensive list is available upon^request. 

Demn Wcrtz (Bloom Heighta HigK School. Illinoia): 

The career education system operated by the **Casc** Elementary Co*op and 
Bloom High School includes collaboraiioh of both business and industry 
representatives as well as parent volunteers. Our system includes career 
orleirted activities for KO, 7-8 in a design best suited fpr the classroom 
teacher* In addition to the classroom materials, we send every K-8 teacher a 
monthly copy of our •*Carccr Factivities" (K-3, 4-6, 7-8) including fresh 
new ideas, student work sheets* and a reminder of help available from our 
**Case Career Resource Center*' staff. Our staff includes two elementary 
teachers-on*loan who handle (I) staff inseryice and' follow-up, (2) *make- 
and*take* career ediication material sessions (3) development and rewriting 
of all published materials^ ^d (4) the coordination of our 'collaboration* 
effort. They locate, schedule/a/id evaluate business/industry representatives 
and parents who serve as classroom speakers or career day participants. 

Joaeph Richards (Salt Lake City , Utah): 

Collaboration to Promote Career Education in Salt Lake City 

The State boar<:(j>£ education has just acfopted new graduation requirements 
for high school students. During the 7th and 8th grade years, each student 
must plan educational goals that relate tp career planning. The goals are to 
be revised as needed each year as the student goes through high schooK By 

ERIC , 



graduation / time.* a student loiows what the/next steps should be to get 
emf^oymei^t dr to get additional postseconda'ry education before paid 



employm^t. 



During oAe of the four semesters of the 1 Ith or 12th grade, a student must 
becoihe ,?invplyed ' in a cooperative education program or he/she must do 
voluiite^r work for 90 hours, "fhe State education agency does provide both 
State and Federal funds to help finance careei^and vocational education 
ftrncrrams. There is .verv eood collaboration between the local and State 



^rggrams. There is .very good jcollaboration 
education agencies. 



The four local education agencies in Salt 1-ake County have collaborated 
V with businesses, industries^ and communities to form a partnership to, 
provide: - 

i»- classroom career speakers plant/office tours and discussions, and 
"shadowirtg" (observing a worker on the job); 

• intemships (unpaid wcfrk) and career reference materials. ^ 

During the 1976-77 school year, there were 1,672 contracts. There were 
34,'826 students reache^-J^y the contracts. 

The Lake City Chamber of Commerce ^ojisored a Career Fair for 

elernejitaJ>^ad-^condary students. The local service clubs such as Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and Lions Clubs, give their services to the schools. 

In Salt Lake City, there' is a good collaboration among State and local 
* educators, intra- and inter-district collaboration, and the collaboration of 
business, industryv community anci-service clubs* — y- _ _ 

-Don S>Jmrr (Abna, Michigan): 

***C6llaboratioM" as Defined by the Gratiot Experience 

■•• ' ' * - • ■ 

. Collaboration at the K-12 level as experienced by the Mid-Michigan 
Community Action Council in Gratiot County, Michigari, is seen as a 
multi-faceted process. The MMCAC serves as an originator, a facilitator, and 
an implementer of career and economic education by functioning as a 
liaison between four major groups. 

(L) Government (primarily on a county and local level) 

(2) Business and industry located within the county ^ 

(3) ' Labor oTganizdtions in the county 

(4) Education (again mostly dealing on' a county level with sjx school 
districts) , . -• 
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There is currently within Cratiot County ncK other established mechanism in 
the four areas mentioned set to work with career education, as a 
multi-faceted collaborative effort Therefore, the MMC?AC has assumed as its 
role the bringing together of these, four areas to bridge "the ga^ between the 
world of work and of school for students at the K-12 level. Collaboration as 
defined by the MMCAC must be an active process, as evidenced by very 
visible, tangible programs and not just passive ^rdialogue or pure policy 
formulation. Second, it must involve a genuine partnership pf business, etc., 
not the traditional pattern of school dominance/ This leads to a greater' 
sense of non-school accountability and more genuine community invotve- 
ment,, • . ^ ^ - ^ ■• 



To accomplish this Idnd of collaboration, the MMCAC takes an active role, 
in not only origination . of career, education projects but in day to day 
implementation. Resource sharing,— in large part to sharing of volunteer 
time among school districts— is. one important aspect of community 
collaboration. There is a corresponding need for shared responsibility within 
the non-school commuiriity. The MMCAC reinfprces resource sharing on 
both levels* The Board has stressed the importance of T>eing able to 
demonstrate tangible,- show me, results of career education projects and 
ideas. Therefore, a critic^ evaluation system is necessary to study the results 
, of the programs(s). Ritual programmatic functions involving representatives 
of all segments of the communitv and the^ students serve two purposes: - 

(1) Heighten the sense of dommunity, that all are working toward a 
comrhon goal; ^ 

(2) Also help expbste what is being d9ne on a broad basis and keep 
volunteers from thiilkirig tTiat their participation ii an isolated 
incident. 

At the heart of the coUaboratiqn among anj^ group is money. Thus, the 
MMCAC draws on all sectors of the community for a balanced formula:' 
using the principle of 1/3 from business, 1 /3' fjom education, 1/3 from 
government. Schools represent a $.50 per student assessment for each of 
the six county districts. The third from government h^ been pledged by the 
county commission and the final third is" raised by'business, industry and 
individual donations. Thus, alt segments of the community have a share in 
the funding rnechaijism and^ ho one element of the community can claim to 
dominate either flpanciailu or programmatically- 

* - ■ " \ ' . . * ' - • ■ \ *' ' - ' 

The . Mid-Michigan Community Action Council further advances Collabora- 
tion by helping* to establish new programs where needs are identified and 
concerns are voiced/ This range3 fro*m efforts tp stimulate countrywide # 
econornic expansion in general to sp^ecific employment programs for youth. 



CoilaboraHon-^^WCticed *y the MMCAC is the process of acting tj 
.promote dialogue from aU sectors of the communUrand to faciUtate acU* 

to* create benefits to students K-12 and the Ibcals^conomy, The, end g^»s 

to bridg^ the gap between school and wo*rk in such a way as to encou^e 
* similar patterns of collaboration elsewhere in the community: with th^ 
-conviction that cooperation on one level' breeds more cooperation and 

biteractlon (collaboration, if you wijl^, throughout the community on 
^narious levels. ? 

Albert Classnoan (Philadelphia, PennsyWaiua): . 

- • \ 

Collaboration in PhUadelphia J 

-■^ ■ . ■ . " >s . / _ .. 

Philadelphia enjoys an unusually high levef x>f business, Industry, labor, 

- governfnent, and non-prdnt agency coUaboration in its career education 
programs-muijh of it considerably long-standing. Xhe Greater Philadelphia 
jChambet oC Opmmerce. in tune \vith its national parent organization, has 
been- inst^mefftai in marshalling much of this support and ii> developing an 

' understanding of the CE movement v»dthin"7h«^^^ 

The Chamber worked closelg«ath school district CE staff in the 
development of our key instrufient in the collaborative process-the 
Advisory Council for Career Edu^^tiqn. Now beginning its four ac5five year. 
ACCE is an outgrowth of, a traditior^Kand long-standing advisory council 



for vocational education Wganized jn rfe^nse to legislative . mandates 
ostensibly for the purpose of assisting school distriet-vpcational personndl m 
the Resign and^e^uation of vocational training programs. 



Given trie iifitiativirbeing undertaken in career education in our school^and 
an adjninstrative reorganization that ' resulted in a Division of Career 
Education that absorbed the entire vocational education support system, it 
seemed wise to a number of -iis to move in the ditectioA of an advisory. 
, ^oup for career education^. 

ACCE is -composed of some 35 representatives-tJ^the aforemintioned 
sectors of the community. For the most part, th^y are individuals holding 
' CTiajor po^V^within their respective .Qrganizatidhs. Its outgoing* ciiairman, 
appqhited by the Superintendent, is John Geisel, Manager of .Corporate- 
Affairs, Rohm and Haas Company; the incoming chairman is Harry 
WHliams, Supervisor of Public Relations for Bell of Pennsylvania . 

The parent advisory councU is divided into seven permanent subcommittees. 
"E^ch begins the working year with an action agenda and produces a rep^t 
6< its activities with- specific recommendations. Each subcomimttee 



chairperson 'recruits subcommitteje members primarily from outside the 
ranks of'ACCE, thereby broadening the B.I.L. representation injhe advisory 
process. The subcommittees are: vocational education (a committee that 
directs the activities of 13 occu^tional cluster communities), lonjg-range 
planning, staff ;^development. Federal '^nd State funding; employment, spe- 
cial education, and the "Education/Work Council," - 

The latter is^a recent development and promises to become almost 
important agency for coUaboraiidn ACCE recently secured a $50,000 
planning grant fronrK ^MI ode^^lop a . local education/work council. 
Consequently ^ Philadelphia is a member city of a 21 c|ty ni(tional 
consortium seeking td develop new local initiatives design^^ltp eas& 
transition problems of yoMith. The Education/Work CounciJ ts represental 
of every major youth seif^ing agency in the city, and in aTew nionths of its 
existence, has established a substantial reputatiorv^/pr vigor and produc- 
tivity. It has been especially "helpful in thf process of implementing the new 
Youth Employment and ' Demonstration Projects Act of 1976. It is 
especially important to note that thfe Education/ Work Council is a 
silb-agency of the Advisory Council for Career Education. The DOL grant to 
ACCE is indicative of their high regard for the collaborative proct^s in 
Philadelphia being spear-headed by that organization. 

Another important example of effective collaboration is .the^ cooperative 
school district— LTrbaivCoalition high school academies program. Currently,, 
four such academies are flourishing in as many inner-city high schools— an 
Academy of Applied Electrical Science, an Academy of Automotive 
Services, and two Business Academies. In each case, business, industry, and 
labor, collaborate viAth school .distriet personnel in the design, support, and 
delivery of the educational pu:ogram,. l:^re is an example of;^blIabQration 
wfiere we have ac^eved cooperation in deci^onmaking, major financial 
support frorh ' the cooper^|jjig, cdnsortium ahd share^ responsibility for 
program success. Ajjd it is this level of colfeboratipn that is, irj rny view, 
iHthnately essential if career education i£ to .fIc^urjsh. Collaboration has to be 
more than advice-giving, more than tfJe cre6tion of advisory councils. To 
me,rit means shared planning, shared decisionmaking, and shared account- 
ability. This is a large order for the B-I-L community and for school 
personnel as' well, but ther5,.«fe exaih^les of this process, as in. odr academes 
program. ^^-^^ 



[!aitH?les of i 
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krMoikowiti(Pem^ v/ 
Cir^EdueiiioBCMtet 

:, Collaboration' beMen the Denver Career Education Center staff and the conununity at lar^take form as a result of the 
problein at hifli Phaosophical and conceptual issues are dealt with long standing groups tjiat use in depth problem soMng 
practik Spcdfif (perhaps one time only) problems w^^^^^ 

' Bet)veen these two approaches for community/school ciboration are a variety of less extreme practices. I chart form, these ^ 
' represent a Mffpliliy of cooperative schw^^^^ 



COMMITTEE/COUNSEL 
CehlralAcMsoty Counsel 



CHARGE 

Provide direction 
monitoring of all major ^ 
. CEC education functions 

Pjrovide guidance for thft 
teaching/learning process 
. *. • in the vocational programs 
■ ;< ' (To include curriculums and 

• , ' ' ' equipment specification) 

Professional SeminarCommittees Plan, develop, ^nd help 
; * operate Professional 

, • Seminars ' 



MEMBERSHIPS 



Craft (irade) Advisory 
Conunittees 



2S citizens from industry, 
labo(, business and professions 
as well as students and parents 

Tradespebple, employers, and 
and labor representatives . 



DURATION 
Ongoing 




Practicing professionals, 
university staff, and high 



Committee on Coordinating 
SniorCitizcri/CEC 



Brainstorm then trouble' 
shoot means for opening 
CEC resourced to seniors 



Two months per 
year 



(lommunity leaders and workers Two sessions 
involved in senior activity (planningand, 
programing \ . evaluating)- 



These are but a representative sample of the involvement of over 250 community people with CEC (one buOding) programming. 



NoMnanMalbin (Portland/ Qregon): . ! 

* A wide array of collaborative activities are taking place in every major 
metropolitiUi area in America today; Portland ^is ho exception. My 
conihiehts are restricted to two such efTorts: 

THE GREATER PQRtLaND WQRK-EmJCATION COUNCIL 

The GPWEC was established in August of 1977 as ohe of the 21 
communities in the National Manpower institutes Work-Education Consor* 
tium Project* The Councils. nKission is to improve, the schooMo-work 
transition process. To achieve this mission, key individuals from govern- 
nwnt, education^ business, labor, industry, civic groupii and others involved 
in the transition process have been brought together; this group will work 
^ collaboratively to develop and promote efTective ^ork-education transition ^ 
ppHcies. , • 

■ V ■ ^ • ' . ^ « r 

^ 'The Portland Council has identified nine key. aspects of the transition 
^ process to work on in order to improve the overall process. These are, not in 
order of priority: l)X>ccupatJona] outlook and career information reporting 
systems; 2) Career, guidance; Opportunities^ for work/service experience; 
4) attitudes toward work; 5) "Lays* practkres and customs; 6) Definition of. ' 
*^ba^c education*'; 7) Government policie^^^and programs; 8) ^vailabUitj^irf^ 
information about educational and training prc^rams and jobs and 
9) Barriers faced by specific groups of youth due to their particular status in 
^ life (i.e. sex, minority, handicapped, poor). 

The Council is systematically reviewing each of these areas, identifying what 
the major issues/problems within each area are, identifying areas of 
agreement or disagreement (on both problem definition and proposed 
resolutions) and is working together to develop mutually desitable solutions. 
As far as Tm concerned, this is collaboration of the first ordfer. v ' * 

The Portland Council has approximately 20 members. J t is a voluntary, 
selfrestablished uiiincorpor^ ted body, (The Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory serves as thetCouiicils fiscal agent,) The Council meets monthly, 
on Saturday mornings^ for three hours. Aside from th^ formal cpUaboratiye ' 
process described above, the Council meetings provide an open fomm for 
members to share mutual needs and concerns. 

\ 

It is noteworthy the Portland Council neithe^ administers nor serves in an 
advisory capacity to any program on an ongoing basis. 



THE USQE CONSORTIUM PROJECT 

Responding to an offering by the U.S. Office of Education, Portland Public 
Schools -received a contract : "Strengthening Educations Participation in the 
Work'Education Consortium Project.^' The primary objectives of this 
project are to improve^ the understanding and attitudes of educational 

^ personnel toward career education and the cbhcept of collaboration and to 
cause dn increase in the use of community resources by education 

'.personnel. 

The Greater. Portland Work-Education Council rebognizes this as a strong 
collaborative effort and actively supports it. This project is a joir^t effort by 
six organizations: three local school districts (who are providing the teachers 
and support stafO; the Institute for Public Affairs Research (I-PAR) and tjie 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (who have joined forces to use 
1 their Collective expertise for training) and the Council (which provides the 
overall coordination). Together, these organizations are working with 65 
teachers and ten administrators to find new ways to utilize the broader 
community in the educational process. 

Myrtle E. Hunt (Pinellas County, Florida): 

f 

» 

PCEC: Community Collaboration Through Involvement 

- The Pinellas County\Gareer and Economic Education Committee was 
formed in June,. 1976, to develop ^nd^ vahdate a system for planning, 
implementing and evaluating programs of career, economic, anfl community 
education. The organization was designed lo allow lay citizens, representing 
a broad variety of interests, to iritofi^iik^th school board members, the 
superintendent, central administration, teacher organizations, and locil 
postsecondary . institutions. This committee believes that broad cross- 
sections of people in Pinellas County must plan <jo'intly to improve the 
quality of education offered in the district in order to better equip both 
children and adults for the world in which they must live. 

ComTnittee members, brgaiiized ijjfto ad hoc task forces, attempt to deal 
with ten major objectives requiring glose school-community collaboration: 
(1) knowledge of occupations, , (2) knowledge of the economic system, 
(3) guidance for realistic career decisions, (4) employ ability entry skills,^ 
(5) alternatives for early schgtpl leavers, (6) student worker contacts,' 
(7) staff development, (8) placeikent and followup services, (9) curriculum " 
review, revision, and Validation, and if IQX-test development and validation 

- through formal evaludti6n. 
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Committee membership (une-third educators and two*thirds business, labor, 
industry representation) provides a broad base of community support.. 
Expertise in any area of need is readily available* A phcTne call to the 
chairperson will provide quick access to these services. Requests for service, 
generated in either the schools or the community, are coordinated by seven 
members of the Executiver Task 'Force, This task force is made up of 
representatives from business, industry, labor, community organizations, 
professional groups^ the board of education, the superintendent, office of, 
career education* and ppstsecpndary institutions. . ^ 

The system designed to generate inte^^est, support and motivation. As a 
result, a variety of benefits accrue to teachers, students, administrators, and 
the community as a whole. Teachers and other school staff use committee 
resources to motivate students toward school-related, career-relevant tasks. 
Data generated through evaluation and follow-up services are used to revise 
subject matter and to help teachers become more aware of community 
attitudes and priorities. ^ • 

1. Schools should serve their community; 

2. Students should leave senior high school with some preparation for 
bec.oming productive members of society; 

3: 'People from all areas of society should be involved with educational 
programs, frorn development to evaluation. 

Pinellas County has taken the lead in career and economic education. 
However, to insure this lead, steps must continually be taken to cultivate 
and maintain collaborative efforts between educators and other community 
groups. 



Other Substantive Issues Raised by Participants 

of the three seminars found participants discussing a number of sub- 
stantive issues in career education not necessarily directly tied to the concept 
of collaboration itself. Each Was, however, a set of understandings valuable for 
those concerned about career education collaborative efforts. Thus, a number^ 
of these issues are summarized in this portion of the monograph. 

• i ' * 

When the kinds of brief descriptions presented here are coupled with further 
reports from the 31 additional seminars in this series— each designed to provide 
operational example of career education collaborative efforts in action— it 
should be clear that the concept of collaboration 4n career educatiofi has 
advanced beyond the stage of initial conceptualization. Some action has 
already begun. ' ^ ' '\ 
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Wlutt is **MeaiilqgfuJ** ExpeHcnce for Youth in a Collaborative Career 
Education Effort? 

. • ' 

One excellent illustration of differing perceptions between educators and 
business/labor/industry representatives occured v4ien the question listed as the 
topic for this section was raised b^ seminar parti^pants. Here, these perceptual . 
differerices and the extent to vhich they were resolved will be briefly 

The key controversies resolved around the. definition of **meaningful 
experiences^^VIn general/the business/industry participants seemed to interpret 
the term to mean experiences that would allow youth to learn what it would 

reaOy ^^e ^^^ie^ iii ' d p aiticulai o cc upation -Education- 

based seminar participaiits tended to interpret the term to mean any 
experience which enabled youth to gain what, for them, was valuable new 
knowledge. The Ipne representative from organized 71abor emphasized the 
importance of interpreting the term to mean experiences in which youth learn 
about the reality of working conditions* 

Specifically, the business/ industry sem^r participants raised questions 
related to productivity of youth in the workplace as part of work experience 
coUahp£4^ve^fort». They pointed out that^operationally,. it is imprat^tical for 
industry to make youth responsible, in a very brief period of time, for, say, 
actually Mhstalling a telephone that a real customer would expect to use. Yet, 
withou>nhart level of experiencing, they questioned whether or not youth will 
really learn what the job of the telephone installer is like. Second, industry 
representatives pointed out that, if^n a "youth Enrichment expefferice" as part 
of a collaboratiYe effort, one provided work experience for youth imder 
conditions that either: (a) displaced a currently employed worker; or (b) kept a 
currently unemployed worker from returning to her/his job, industry is in 
trouble With their unions. Reservations were expressed on both counts. « - 

,The seminar representative from organized labor, oi^ the other hand, 
empl^sized the importance, in a yoiith work-experience effort j of helpirig 
youth discover answers to such routine, but important, matters as: (a) how to 
use a time clock; (b) what's a break and what rules exist for it; (c) to what 
.extent do workers have to obey the boss: and (d) how do employees cope with 
pre^res from other* workers to behave in particular ways? He pointed out 
tljat; for miny youth, it would take very little time for them to fully 
understand that many routiner assembly line jobs are dull and lacking in 
'intrinsic motivation but, still, many oT today's youth will, as adults, take such 
• jobs in which schools have, to date, done a poor job in readying youth for such 
I ; positions. . 



He (the seminar member from organized labor) also made a very good point 
by stressing that/by enriphasizifig preparation for productive use of leisure time 
so much more than preparation for factory jobs, many schools today do a far 
, better job iii preparing youth for unerhployment than for employment. 

Educators who were members of the seminar insisted , that the teem 
^Vneaningful work experience'' is one that must^ in the lopg run, be defined by 
youth themselves /Hiey emphasized the fact that the/$roce$s of occupational 
decisionmakihg does not always have to be involye^in order for (a particuhu* 
worjc experience to be .**rneaningful'* to a partu/ilar youth* Instead, many 
Xoyth^will find it ^'meaningful'' simply to act^l&y see, for example, factory 
Work being performed, to visit with worken<^Dout their occupation^ and life- 
styles, or to physicaUy observe the inte rdeagndenc^ of wprkers.to . apical J¥PXk: 
setting, |_ 

, Several \eminar participants emphasized the importance of looking to public 

service jobs, as well as the private sector^ in seeking environments in whicK' 

. youth ;can obtain meaningful work experience. There seemed t</ be general 

agreement that both settings are important to consider. 
« 

The controversy raised by tjiis question seemed to resolve itself when all 
seminar participants started looking at the challenge of a collaborative career 
education effort in terms of the career development process, as opposed to the 
specific occupational decisionmaking process. Viewed from the standpK>int df 
career development, a wide variety of "meaningful" experiences for youth ii\ 
the business/labor/industry setting are possible ranging all the way from career 
a)vareness through career exploration to actual occupational d€i(:isionmaking. A 
collaborative career education effort is one that will accommodate this entire 
range of expected student needs andl will include both elementary an^ ' 
secondary school age youth. 

Career Education and Economic Education: Do They Fit In a jColIaborative 
Effort? 

" ' ' ■ . • , 

For many years; groups such as the Joint Council on Economic Education 
have been engaged in securing the active involvement o^''^rsons from the 
business/industry community in assuring that schpol-age-drouth- acquire basic 
economic understandings. iBecause both ediSo)efxor$ anya members of the^ 
business/industry community are involved in such eworts, the question 
logically arose among seminar participants of relationships between career 
education and economic education. Answers given by seminar participants to 
this question are sUmmadzed here. . , 



mm» it was emphasized titat Sconotnii^S** can "be and is taught as a subject 
favtlie curriculum of ni«ny high scliopls now^To whatever extent economics is 
^jprded as a subjeirt included in the curriculum then teachers of Economics 
should be askc^ to infuse career education concepts into that subject just as 
other teachers are being aslced to do. 

Second, **econoniic education^* is a term that extends considerably beyond 
tiie teacliing of ecoho|pics as a subject matter area. There are at least two other 
dimensions to the term **economic education** that hold great implications for 

'Career educaMon. One of these has to do with teaching youth economic 
**S!Urviv^| skills** required for effective living in today's society (such as how to 
balance a checkbook^ how to secure a loan, what^s a mortgage , and 'how one 
calculates the real amount it costs .to buy things on time). Such "personal 

"'gegft O i m ct ; i lcilli" c an- be. see n as a wa y o f pu tting-together -othe r car ee r 
education skills (such as^self-understanding, world of work, dedsiornnalAng, 
and job-seelcing skills) into a . total pattern related to the youth's expected 
lifestyle. There seemed to be general consensus, among seminar' participants 
that such "personal economics ekiUs** should be considered an essential part of 

' a tot&l career education effort. ^ 

The* Other part of "economic education** seminar participants seemed to 
agree was needed was what one participant called "descripti^ economics.** The 
term •*descriptive economics** was viewed as including helping youth fiiid 
answers to questions such as: (a) what aro^ banks and what roles do they play in 
our lives? (b> what's made in Qur town— and where do we get things we need 
that arent's made here? (c) how are business decisions affecting our community * 
made? and (d) what*s the local job scene like for youth and Tor adults where. 
Ns^ye live? Again^ there seemed to be general consen&us'\ among semiiuu- 
participants that "descriptive economics** represented an essential bo^y of 
knowledge that should be included in a total career education experience. 

The question came closest to being answered when seminar participants 
realized that neither "career education" or "econonnic education** were 
properly regarded as "subjects** to be added to the curriculum. Rather* "career 
educatioHy** as a concept, seeks io emphasize the desirability of helping youth 
acquire and utilize a variety of skills— including ski^s embodied ^both in 
"economic survival** and in "descriptivef* *cc6nom|cs**— required for making 
work a meaningful part of their total lifestyle. To the extent that "economic 
education** adopts a strategy that calls for a combination of infusion into 
existing subject matter coupled with experiential learning in the business/labor/ 
industry conmnunity^ then it can and should be considered an integral part of 

^the total career education effort. On the crther hand, those adliikcates of 
^economic education** that see it as a separate course to 6e added to the, 
^' curriculum ar^seen as having no greater career education responsibilities than 

•do teachers of any other separate subject* 




Career Education and the ^^Back to Baaica** Movement: ^Do Th^y Fit Together? ^ 

Participants in the third seminar pointed out that, in many communities, 
the call for a **back to basics^^ movement is receiving at least as much attention 
as is the caU for edo.cation to improve its effectiveness in helping youth prepare 
for work. They spend considerable time ciiscussing how these two kinds of ^ 
conununity calls for change in education can be fitted together rather than 
being regarded as choices for school boards and school administrators to make. 

There were two basic grounds on which particlpants^based their contention 
that career education and ^^back to basics*' can be answered, in part, by a 
community collaborative career education effort. First, one of the reasons 

^many.. s t u den ts .a ren' t t e a m ing the b asi c s kills i s th a t .they-JiavenItJt)ejen^sho^^ 
how to apply such skills in the real world. By showing students how adults u 
the basic skills in their work, students may benefit if a ""'doing to learn*^ Is 
combined with a ^learning to do^^ approach to the teaching/learning proces; 
By using conununity resources in career education, experimental learning 
opportunities can be coupled with cognitive learning in ways that may help 

'Students leam the basic skills better. In both of these ways, career education 
can serve as a vehicle for increasing pupil learning of the basic skills. Advocates 
of career education and of the **back to basics'* movement should, if this 

. rationale is used, be supportive of each other. ^ ^ 

At the same^time, participants pointed out that it would be a serious error 
'in strategy to contend that career educaticm is the answer to the ^^back to 
basics'^ problem. Np participant contended ''that, only through career Educa- 
tion, could the **back to basics" problem be solved. Career education is 
. properly pictured as ahe among several possible approaches to consider by ^ 
those interested in educational change that will increase pupil mastery of the 
basic academnic skills. ' . 
' \' . ^ " ' ' 

Finally, participants emphasized that it would be an equally serious error in 
strategy if Career education advocates ^'^tflf^y^P^^^^^^^ themselves as solidly 
behind all of those currently calling for a ^^mPBte^.to basics" approach to 
educational change. Se^ral participants pointed oVtt 'iK^i the term **basic 
skills" is one that finds very wide interpretation in meaning. Further, some of 
those calling for *^back to basics*' have a philosophical orientation quite 
different from that 6f carmr education advocates in terms of their basic 
concern for protecting individual freedom of choice and helping individuals 
enhance what, for thpm, will be a personally meaningful lifestyle. 



Condudioc Remailui . » ' . 

This monograph represents an attempt to summarize the thoughts, opinions, 
and experiences of those persons listed in Appendix A. Readers will note that 
these persons come from vcit%j^v€me segments of the formal education system 
and * the broader *business/labor/industry community^ In' thl^ sense, the 
monograph, itself, can be regarded as a ^^collaborative^^ effort. At the same time, 
it is important to point out that m^t of the actual Content wa; written by art 
educator, not a person repr^^ting the broiader cqmtnunity. Because of this,^ 
there is, undoubtedly, an unfortunate educational bias here that has colored 
this presentation. It cannot be helped. 

^ — The -mom^aph has attempted to explain and describe the meaning oC 
^^Collaboration** as that term is currently being used in career education. It may 
well be that ^^collaboration** is the wrong word; i.e., that iome other word such 

M. ^^coalition*^ Or ^^partnershlp*^ would be a better one to use. It |s the concept, 
no} the word, that is intportant to emphasize. HopefVtlly, these words have 
ma^e some conttibuHon toward providing such an emphasis. 
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APPEN0tX B 
Inues R«wd by ParticipAiits 

1. How to coordinate the wide variety of community resources (e*g,» pubUc 
schools^ community colleges^ Explorers, Rotary^ etc.) that should be 
involved in collaboration. - 

2. How not to •*oversell** or '*burn out** community resources* 

3. Is "partnership** a better term than **collaboratiori'*— i.e„ "collaboration,** 
to some/carries implications of "cbllusibn/* 

4. How to help educators say speci/waliy v/hat they want from B/^/I 
community. 

5. How to translate national corporate policy statements^ into local action 
efforts. ^ 

6. The need for scA^o/ (as well is industry) policy statements on collabora- 
tion. ; ' * . " ' 

7. Need to specify whai the B/L/I community can do in the classroc^. 

8. How to establish and use a central source for collaboration for educators 

to call. . , ^ 

** " . • 

9. Need fbr career education specialists to maJce collaboration "happen*** 

10. How d<xv/e CTCHte a clintate for collaboration? 

1 1. How can B/L/I be shown what education has ^ready done in collabora* 
tion? ^ V \ y 

• ' - • ■ } 

12. How can a permanent mechanism for collaboration be established? 

13. What is the role and prospects for simulation in collaboration? 
14- How can a system for collaboration be estiablished?^ . 
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IS. How can organized labor be more effectivelx involved in collaboration? 

nreTTitovrncaiP the~ii^^ 

<iadtabQration is implemented? 

17. How can we avoid creating a career education "empire?"— i^e., a separate 
prpgramt 

m 

18. How to answer the **What*s in it for me?" question for all involved in 
collaboration. 

19. How to "share and sleaP' ideas for collaboration. 

20. How to involve youtli themselves more directly in f:ollabofation. 

21 . The "variety of people in career education makes for different 'MialectSt" if 
not for different "languages"— how can all involved communicate with 
each other? 

22. How to effectively involve small business in collaboration, 

23. How to be realistic with youth in a collaborative effort, 

mm 

24. How much can you ask of the B/L/1 commiinity in coUaboratrolT? 

25. To whom dbes career education belong? 

26. What is "the relationship of career education to economic education, 
vocational education, and so forth? ? . 

27- How can more Federal support for career education be generated while 
still keeping its definition loose and flexible? 

28. What |s collaboration supposed to accomplish? 

29. What are? the implications of collaboration for the structural reform of 
education? ' . * 

30. ijow can both business and organized labor agree on a way of justifying 
t^eil work.by youth in career education when no pay is involved? 

31. How to thin^of the end product as concentrating on youth Y/eve/opmen{ 
rather than . simply youth*/oZ?s— i.e., "lifestyle" instead of "paid employ- 
njent." . 



32. H6W can youth be given meaningful work cxperlcnces-i.c, experiences 
• thiit have some reapons ibitity asstlciated. with them? 

33. What are the implications of dependence on a hctalthy business economy as 
a Aec^ssary condition to assure industry's continuing participaUon in 
career education collaborative efforts? * 

34. What*» the difference between "collaboration" and "cooperation?** 

' * 

35. How will education sustain collaboration after initial industry participa- 
tion— i.e., won't schools eventually have to assume ongoing responsibility? 

y 

36. How can industry be convinced to engage in collaborative efforts in the 
face of a shrinking new youth labor market? 

37. How does collaboration worTc in community colleges vs. K-12 school 
districts? 

38. How "can collaboration help meet the need for training of paraprofofh 
sionals? 

39. How caa the community become involved in guidance and counseling as 
part of a community collabc^tive career education effort? 

40. Does collaboratioti extend beyond >^e^h to the concept of ^lifelong 
learning? 

41. What does the B/L/I community see as relationships between liberal arts 
education and career education? 

42. What do we rriean by "work?" by "career?" 

43. What will be the nature of work in the. currently-emerging society? 

44. Are thpre really two worlds— "world of wqrk" and *'world of education?'*^ 
E>oes any person belong to only one of these ** worlds?** How can the 
artificual walls between these two **worlds" be broken down? 

45; .How can B/.L/l become true partners in collaboration on a continuing 
basis? * 

46. How(^can we move from a horizontal level to a joint decisionmaking effort 
in implementing collaboration at the local level? . 



47* What specific action steps a^^'involved in implementing collaboration? 

48. How can alt educators desensitized to the fact that the need for 
community colla1>orative cdMoer education efforts will be a continuing, 
rather than a short-term o|(e?—i.e,» youth employment problems will be 
here for a long time, 

49. How can one demonstrate the need for collaboration while admitting that 
this effort cannot create youth jobs? 

^ . . : ► 

50. Should career education collaboration always start with youth concerns? 

51. How do we organize for collaboration? How do we involve the power 
structure at the local level? Who^s involved? How big a geographic area can 
be covered? 

52. Should B/L/1 be supporting collaboration financially? 

* 

53. Does community collaboration work best if pictured to the B/L/I 
community as extending beyond career education? 

54. What are the priorities for implementing collaboration at -the locdl level 
(e-g.» should staff development get top priority •)? 

55. How can ,we get a policy statement on collaboration stated in three phases: 
(a) to determine the state of the art; (b) to conceptualize the model; and 
(c) to articulate ways in which the model can be implemented? 

56» How can we get a sws/aim'/i^^ collaborative effort at the nation State, and 
local levels? ' , . 

57. How can we get alp internal^ contiauing'^commitmeht of industry to career 
education with hard money behind it? 

58. Is it possible to develop a transportable (adaptable) model for career 
education collaboration or must each community "discover the wheel*^ for 
itself? - . 

S9\ Why is collaboration needed? 

60. How do we establish an atmosphefe of trust «and respect across various 
segments of the c\>mmunity who must be involved in career education 

collaboration? .: ' < 

' .1 ■ . ^ » ■ 



61, How can the collaboration '^marriage*' continue after the '^honeymoon*' is 
over? 



62. How can real community representation and participation be assured in 
career education collaboration efforts? 

63« How can bias and prejudice against minorities and women be oveVcome^ 
through a community cotlab'orative career education effort— Including bias 
againsf youth? 

64. What are the pros and cons of Including **enemies" as well as ^*friends" of 
career education on a community career cdqcation council? 

65. HoW can teachers be Activated and taught to use comi;^unity resources? 

66. How- can communityPxollaboration be extended beyond large industries to 

* , Include both middle sized businesses and the small biisiness operations? ^ 

67. How can the education system get organized internally in ways thaf make 
a central contact point for the B/L/I community? 

68. How^ and to what eigH^nt, should the B/L/I community participate in 
educational policy making and/or decision making as part of collabora* 
tion? 

69. How can B/L/I persons who control funds be encouraged to use them for a 
broad career education effort (rather than only a small part ^uch as 
economic education)? 

70. How can collaboration most effectively include organized labor? 

• ' - . . ■ . 

71. How can collaboration be har^dled in ways that invnly^TiiQh qua}ity B/L/I 
persons and avoid the use of overenthusiastic) biaseai imini Orme d persons? 

72. How can the current **back to basics" movernent be used to th^advantage', 
rather than the disadvantage^ of educators in encouraging career education 
efforts? 

73. What kind of staff is needed to do collaboration and how can staffing be^^^ 
adequ^eiy accomplished? ^ ^ 

74/How^ can dollars neededf for career education collaboration be obtained 
when other educational priorities are niandated and career education is 
not? ' 
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7s. How qnn internal collabdratlQ^i within education be effectively accom< 
pushed? 



76. How can we avoid "burning out" good B/L/1 resources for collaboration? 

77. How can the resources of multiple communities be used to make 
collaboration jvork in a single rural school district? 

78. How can the /*What*$ li3^ it for me?" psychology of the community- 
be dealt wiih? " . 

79. How can community stereotypes be broken down iio that a true 
community collaborative effort can be mounted? 

%■ • ' 

80. How can a collaborative effort be put on^a sustaining, imther than a 
• temporary project basis? 

y 

81. Can and should a singl^^ommunLty resource center to be used in all kinds 
of collaborative effort^in^uding career education) be established? 

82. Is there danger^x>f^duplieat4en—o<^ef fort- between NMI. educatio n/ work 
councils and career education advisory councils? ' 

83. How can people be trained (educated) to engage in collaboration? 

84. How C3n the concept -of collaboration be properly promoted as only " one 
aspect of career education? ^ 

' \ ' ' ■ ^ " ■ • 

85^,^Arc tHtere collaboration **myths" that should be exposed and exploded? 

86. How can the variety vof ways in which community^resources are ^ised for 
collaboration be expanded? 

87i How can a systematic "how-to-do-it^^ .appr^^ach io collaboration be 
formulated and used? . ^ ' . - 

. ■ * . 

88. How can communications be made bptwceti: operational persons in B/L/1 
community after top~ policy makers have agreed that collaboration should 
exist? . 

39. How can B/L/1 agree on a common set of product and process goals for 
collaboration? v > * 
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90* How"*c.«n school guidance tervicei be most effectively included in 
cblUboratlon? 



91. Are different guldelinet for collaboration needed for different segments of 
the commuhilty? • ' 

92. To what ^extent are organizational by-laws of some community groups 
(Chamber. of Commerce, for example) preventing their participation in a 
total community collab<)rative effort? ^ 

93. How and what kinds of hard data are needed to justify continuing 
. collaborative cdreer education efforts? ^ 

94. Will a **Federal push** for collaboration help or hurt local collaborative 
tnitiative'> • T 



/ 
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